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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


THE PRIMATE AND THE LAITY. 


If the Church of England is to keep its place on 
the national highway, it must be content to travel 
on a tricycle. With fewer wheels it might, for a 
time, go faster, but it would be sure to come to the 
ground. Rome can beat it in liveries; Germany in 
scientific construction; and Geneva in furious driving 
near the brink of the abyss. But for a steady pace, 
and for keeping the middle of the road, there is 
nothing like your Establishment on three wheels. 
‘What does it matter that they are not all of a 
colour? That is indeed their best recommendation. 
High Churchmanship invokes tradition, sings its 
prayers, gratifies a taste for the splendid, and 
indulges in the pleasures of memory. . Low Church- 
men are all for faith, and assure the elect that. Ti 
_ are not as other men are, deceitful above all thing 

and ordained to destruction ; which ‘must’ be ve 





satisfactory to the numerous class of minds that, 


as once was wittily said, would not enjoy’heaven 
if they could not? look ‘over the parapet and 
say to most of their old acquaintances in this 
world,—*“ Ah! we told you so.” Finally, there 
is Broad Church, which — hopeth ‘all things, 
suffereth long, and is kind, and is not easily 
provoked, and does not believe that by errors‘ of 
doctrine, neglect of forms, or doubts about the inspi- 
ration of the commas and full stops of Scripture; 
any one shall perish everlastingly. The three com- 
ponent elements, we own, are very different; but 
alienate any one of them, and what would become 
of the Church of England? Anglicanism was from 
the first a compromise, or rather a comprehension, 
of those who could not in all things be got to agree. 
Whenever any one of them has too much prevailed 
or predominated, the Establishment has gone to the 
bad, and has only been resuscitated by the resto- 
ration of the decayed part. Ritualism and Evan- 
gelicalism. would, if they could, each have their 
Own way, and that way would be the way 
of ascendancy and exclusion, to be compassed 
by some great . change of discipline, creed, or 
judicature. The Bishop of Oxford will not, we are 
told, confer holy orders on any one who avows 
his unbelief in the miracle of the Eucharist; and 
the Bishop of Ripon has lately announced that he 
will ordain nobody who does not repudiate as 
blasphemous and idolatrous even Luther’s version 
of consubstantiation. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is a wiser man. As Bishop of London he 
dispensed his patronage without respect of guesses 
at what Mr Disraeli calls the “insoluble;” but 
according to worth and service as he found it done 
by the parochial clergy in teaching the young, 
visiting the sick, and comforting the poor and aged 


‘| Dover, the Primate declares himself to be against 
ing change in the organisation of the|journals devoted to schemes of dynastic ambition 


in their affliction. _ His promotion to the first place 
in the hierarchy was one of the best acts of the late 
Administration ; and we can only hope that the 
present. Government, in the choice of men to fill 
the sees now vacant, may be equally fortunate. 

In his recent address to the Archdeaconry of 


any sweeping 
Church of England. By this we do not understand 
him to imply any invincible repugnance to the 
adaptation of observances to modern wants, or to 
liturgical amendments required by the progress of 
modern thought. The persistent use of terms that 
have grown obsolete is, for so much, a going back 
to the error of worship in an unknown tongue. A 
church to be national, ought to be a church whose 
voice is intelligible to the whole nation; and as 
the language of law, of custom, of business, and 
of love, of the Court, the stage, and the market- 
place, has undergone, in the course of three cen- 
turies, infinite change, it would be absurd to insist 
that the language of public teaching ought not to 
be altered too. But Archbishop Tait addresses 
himself chiefly to the question how far the laity 
should have a voice in ecclesiastical affairs. Unlike 
many of the high priests who have sat in the 
seat he now occupies, he advocates warmly lay 
control, not only on the part of the Crown 
as the head of the State, in the selection of 
Bishops and the nomination of Judges having 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes; but on the 


should be invested with the chief office in the 
Executive: With the Treasury left empty, the pay 
of the army in arreay, a populace short of bread, and 
a great colony in revolt, we only marvel that the 
new government should have been able to do as 
well as they have done. They have been, indeed, 
the object of ceaseless invective and calumny in 


or of priestly reaction. The exaggerated tales 
of faction, of sedition, and of coming anarchy 
have been fabricated to order in Madrid, and 
circulated indefatigably through all the agencies of 
political correspondence in the other capitals of 
Europe. As a variety in vilipending, we have 
lately been treated to circumstantial details of an 
approaching rupture with the United States ro- 
garding Cuba. Because the American Republic 
had showed more interest and sympathy in the 
success of Spanish emancipation than nearer 
neighbours ; and because by her timely and friendly 
intervention the Cuban difficulty might possibly be 
solved, no effort has been spared to sow suspicion 
broad-cast among a susceptible . people, and to 
embarrass, if possible, the action of the Regent's 
government in dealing with that of the American 
President. First, we were assured that the 


Cabinet. of Washington meditated an acknow- 
ledgment of belligerent rights on the part of the 
insular insurgents; and when that produced no effect, 
the telegraph wires were used to announce the 
probability of an immediate weit a of ss 















Riv of moss aren he says, have always been 
sialon’ t of tho, Dom 


; and not in others. His 
Grace would not argue, we presume, that, in virtue 
of such a tradition, no better arrangement could be 
made for giving the heads of a congregation a veto, 
at least, upon the nomination of a new rector or 
vicar. The day when lords of the manor did the 
thinking for. parishes in general, is gone by never to 
return. The attempt to perpetuate such a power in 
Scotland, in matters of Church patronage, caused 
the disruption there of the Established Church 
twenty-five years ago; and if the Kirk is thought 
to be more vulnerable to attack than the Establish- 







a 


steel with Saker an and Coe wing. An 


insulting demand had been made by General Sickles 
for the acceptance of a round sum in dollars as 
the price of Cuba, the only choice left to Spain 
being as to the form and manner of the transfer. 
Whereupon we were informed. that Marshal. Prim 
had hurried back from Paris with assurances of sup- 
port from Austria and France, to prepare ‘ for national 
resistance to the death, and to organise’a reinforce- 
ment of twenty-four thousand men, to be embarked 
by the 1st of October for the Antilles. Where the 
ships were to be found at short notice to 

such an army, and where the money was to be found : 


manor. 


the other. 





time 


ment south of the Tweed, it is incontestably owing 
to the Non-Intrusion Schism. The sooner some 
rational plan’ is devised, therefore, for resuscitating 
the right of the laity to have a voice in the selec- 
tion of the parochial clergy, 
any, will be found ready to contend that the exer- 
cise of such a power shouid be specially vested in 
the person who may happen to be the lord of the 


the better ; and few, if 





SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The wish that mischief may be made between 
the United States and Spain, betrays itself too 
openly in the misstatements circulated by those who 
hate democratic institutions in the one, and who 
would fain see their establishment prevented in 
Spain, impoverished by a weak and 
corrupt make-believe of constitutional monarchy, 
rose in revolt'twelve months ago, superseded her 
Catholic Majesty, declared that freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of trade, and freedom 
of worship should in future be the corner stones of 
her national -polity ; and then wisely took further 


to deliberate about the individual . who 


te ee ey eee re < wy, 


for such an expedition, imaginative mischief-making . 
did not stop to inquire. It might just as well have 
announced an invasion of Biscay by President Grant 
or the sending of a Catalan fleet to blockade New 
York. Nevertheless the fable floated in mid-air for 
near a week, at the end of which it disappeared: in 
a cloud of rumours about the American Envoy 
having been rebuked, disavgwed, cut in society in 
Madrid, recalled to Washington, and we know not 
what beside ; each. and all of which are now under- 
stood to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

General Sickles is neither a young nor an inexpe- 
rienced man, likely to have committed the error of 
acting in critical affairs without authority where 
time did not press, and a delay of a few hours could 
make no possible difference. He is a man schooled 
by sorrow, as few men have been, and whose early 
ambition has been sated with distinction won in his 
own country by conspicuous gallantry and skill in 
the field. If ever man expiated the commission’ of » 
one rash act, foreign to every other of his life, and 
provoked by the most extenuating’ of “human 
wrongs, it is he, who, now aged before his time 





and bearing about him the sobering _ ‘though 
[ Registered for Transmission ‘Abroad. ’ 
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honourable marks of suffering, is the Envoy of 
America in Spain. It;werevenough, perhaps, to say 
that such a man‘¢ould have no motive for pla. 

the braggart and the fool; but on the oh al 
every incentive to accomplish by hanourable d 
fitting means an object certain to be historically 
noted hereafter, as beneficial to humanity. The 
enlightened statesmen of Spain’ have been long 
aware and have long avowed, that Cuba could not 
permanently be held in subjection as it has 


experience may bid us add, for fresh caprices and 
rotchets in Poor-Law architecture we pause 
not t6 inguire. If @nybody cam furnish us with an 
instance where the payments to the contractor have 
not exceeded eta imate of the official projector, 
we shall give him our sincerest thanks. But waiving 
all unforetold excess of charge, we have here the 


prospect of an additional million and a half of 


money being imposed upon us in the shape of rates, 
for the execution of a design not only unwelcome 


hitherto been: They know it"to- hes great drain {and whealled for, but open to the gravest objec- 


and danger; and they would gladly make good terms 
for its honourable liberation... They do not believe 
in its capability for independence, and they would 
rather see it become eventually one of the Federal 
States than become a Colonial province of any 
European Empire. This is all so natural and ob- 
vious that the least informed or thoughtful may 
almost take it for granted. The only punetilio 
needful to be observed was that of the transition state 
through which, the pride of Spaniards would like to 
see their old vassal pass, if it must go, and many 
practical reasons might be named why such & 
phase of transition would suit the Government of 
the Union better just now than sudden annexation. 
Conscious of all this, it would have been wholly 
incomprehensible had the American Minister fallen 
into the absurd mistake of swaggering or bullying 
a weak and embarrassed ally already predisposed to 
come to terms. Be that as it may, however, we know 
thatthe delay in the progressof the negotiations about 
Cuba is caused rather from the necessity of com- 


tions of a social and mioral kind. . 

Aghast..at the prospect, Mr Browne does not 
hesitate to remonstrate earnestly against the design. 
The question will naturally be asked, cannot pauper 
children be satisfactorily educated without so large an outlay ? 
I think that the experience of more than. twenty years 
justifies an answer in the affirmative. They have been and 
‘they are in many instances satisfactorily educated without a 
district school. In my report for the year 1867, I mentioned 
many workhouses in which the children are well taught and 
managed, and in many instances the children are known to 
turn out well and to earn their own living after they leave 
the workhouse. It is doubtless injurious to children that 
they should be in the same building with adult paupers, 
however complete the classification may be, but when very 
large numbers of pauper children are collected together, 
some of them must be of depraved habits and familiar with 
vice ; and association with such is necessarily injurious to 
the othérs. Very large assemblages of girls are essentially 
unfeminine; 

Other objections are also strikingly set forth by 
the worthy inspector which we have not space to 
enumerate. But that which predominates in our 
judgment above all others as the inherent and in- 





plying with the observances of American diplomacy, 
than from any sudden or unlooked for manifestation 
of pique or anger on the part of Spain. In order to 
enable the Viceroy, of late sorely pressed by the 
insurgents, to hold his own during the autumn, 
Prim has sent him a rei , it is true; but 
instead of the great army of fable, the contingent 
nominally amounts to but four thousand men; and 
how many of these will ‘be really shipped this’ 
month for Havannah, who can tell ? 





FURTHER ADDITION TO POOR RATES. 


The Poor-Law Board are incorrigible. Reckless 
of the prevailing depression of trade and unwarned 
by the accents of popular complaint, they persist 
in carrying into execution new schemes and devices 


} 
’ 
} 


eradicable vice of the system is, that it tends 
directly and deliberately not only to break but to 
obliterate every natural tie. It is an attempt to 
bring up the childfen of the poor without any of 
those influences which for a wise and a good purpose 
are implanted in us all, and which poverty and priva- 
tion, no more than wealth and luxury, make it right 
to neglect or ignore. Parliament has just declared 
that, in the case of orphans and foundlings, the 
Guardians of the Poor ought to tty and replant 
them in families instead of segregating them in 
crowds and rearing them with no companionship 
but that of one another. The scheme of the 
huge district’ school is to make orphans of all the 
children of the poor; and, after ming them 
with a certain amount of elementary book know- 
ledge, to turn them out into the world, friendless, 





of which they do not attempt to disguise the kinless, and homeless. And this miserable experi- 
enormous additional cost. Forced to abandon ment is about to be tried throughout England at an 
some of the new Sick Asylums’ in the Metro- additional outlay of rates on mere brick and mortar, 


polis, they console themselves with the threat of 
inflicting upon the country at large an unlimited 
number of District Pauper Schools. In their last’ 


Report, which brings down the disheartening record 


of. their 
indulge in regrets “that difficulties have occurred 
in the establishment” of one of these questionable 
institutions in Lincolnshire; and they rub their 
official hands in satisfaction that the measures for 
the formation of another, approach completion in’ 
Staffordshire. The turn of other portions of the' 
kingdom will come in due time; and by way of 
letting us all know what is before us in the shape of 


further taxation, a careful and indeed very moderate | 


estimate is given in the Appendix of what we shall 
have to pay for this new class of jobs in England 
and Wales. The Report of Mr T. B. Browne, the 
Inspector of the Western District, contains the 


following passage, distinguishing what has already 
been done and what still remains to be done. 


Ten thousand children may possibly (now) be educated at 
distriet or separate schools in England and Wales. I am 
obliged to give numbers which are only an approximation, as 
it cannot be safely assumed that all schools called separate 


of upwards of a million and a half sterling! 





MARCUS AURELIUS AND HIS 
TRANSLATOR. 


ings to the 30th July last, they) «Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” 


Who translates the calmest, most temperate, and 
most impartial of philosophers and emperors, should 
display, it seems to us, something of philosophic 
calm, temperance, and impartiality. Yet the new 
edition of his. translation of Marcus Aurelius’ 
writings,* which Mr George Long has just published, 
exhibits a literary curiosity. Prefixed to the wise 
and imperturbable dissertations of the sedate ‘and 
heroic Roman, appears a note in which the translator 
speaks in his proper person. Now one would 
imagine that a man who had just studied the 
writings of Marcus Antoninus so faithfully as Mr 
Long must have done, would have imbibed a certain 
indifference for the party warfare of contemporary 
politics; and that he would, of all places in the 
world, avoid the introduction into this translation 
of anything approaching partisanship. Does not 
the Emperor, in the very first page of his treatise, 


are really such, District schools, if established, would pro- thank the gods that he had been taught “to be 
bably be required for about 50,000 clildren, and the cost can|neither of the green nor of the blue party”? Now 


hardly be estimated at less than 25/. 
the building of the separate schools for the pauper children 
of Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds cost a mach larger sum 
per head. The total expense, therefore, for such a number 


per head. I believe that}let us see what effect the sage counsels of the stoical 


Cesar have had upon Mr Long. It seems that 
some American publisher has reprinted the first 


would amount at the least to 1,250,000/., exclusive of the|@dition of this translation. That is a not un- 


cost of land. 
The total expense by these figures cannot thus be 


common fate with books published in England; 





* The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoni 
taken at less than 1,600,000/.: and how much, bitter] Translated by George Long. Second Edition. Bell and Daldy. 


and Mr Long need not imagine that he is a special 
victim.) Indeed, he says, “I do not grudge him his 
profit, if he has mafe any. There may be many 
men and women in the United States who will be 
glad to read the thoughts of the Roman Emperor.” 
But he adds, “If the American politicians, as they 
are called, would read them also, I should be much 
pleased, but I do not think the Emperor's morality 
would suit their taste.” Observe the bitter sarcasm 
of the phrase, “as they are called.” These American 
politicians, it is clear, are mere quacks. They have 
never passed through the ordeal of being elected by 
the intelligence of Old Sarum. They are unac- 
quainted with statesmanlike finesse in the manage- 
ment of pocket-boroughs, men in the moon, lambs, 
and those other appurtenances of election which are 
familiar to the chosen ones of English rural districts, 
Not only are they not of our good old English breed 
of politicians, but they are, as a body, averse to the 
principles of the Stoical philosophy. They cannot 
understand the judicious moderation, the calm 
reflection, the self-abnegation, the cautious distrust 
of one’s own opinions, which are exhibited in the 
writings of Marcus Aurelius, and are apparent in 
these brief utterances of his translator. In short, 
American politicians, Mr Long is grieved to think, 
are a bad lot. He hopes they will listen to the 
voice of the preacher, and learn something of that 
morality which at present is far from them. 

But it appears that the American publisher de- 
dicatedthe book to some one. This was clearly 
wrong; and more especially vexing that the person 
who thus received the dedication of the book was 
also an American. Abstractly, Mr Long has no 
objection to his book being dedicated to an Ameri-_ 
can; but he has never dedicated a book to any- 
body ; and he says, “if I dedicated this, I should 
choose the man whose name seemed to me most 
worthy to be joined to that of the Roman soldier 
and philosopher.” Here is a problem. Breathes 
there the man whom Mr Long would judge worthy 
to receive this great honour? If such there be, be 
sure it is no Yankee politician, with loose notions 
about morality. Mr Long does not leave us in the 
dark. His feelings are too strong to admit of 
any reticence. Indeed, he seems to have been 
hurried into eloquence by the violence of his 
emotions; and he exclaims—‘if I dedicated this 
little book to any man, I would dedicate it to 
him who led the Confederate armies against the 
powerful invader, and retired from an unequal 
contest defeated, but not dishonoured: to the 
noble Virginian soldier, whose talents and virtues 
place him by the side of the best and wisest man 
who sat on the throne of the Imperial Ceesars.” 
Who is this great soldier deemed by Mr Long fit to 
be placed side by side with the wisest of the Roman 
Emperors? Is it “Stonewall” Jackson? Is it 
Beauregard? Isit Johnson? Is it General Stuart, 
who, after having carried off some ammunition, 
performed the feat of riding round the Federal 
army? Or is it General Morgan, the hero of the 
Kentucky raid? If to have had Confederate soldiers, 
and to have retreated, be part of the qualifications 
necessary to place a man on an equality with M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, then all these generals are so 
far worthy of the honour, But we suspect that Mr 
Long's enigmatic tribute of admiration is directed to 
General Lee, who assumed the general command of 
the Confederate forces in the middle of February, 
was beaten on the 2nd of April, and surrendered 
with his army in the following week. Now, we 
have nothing to say against General Lee because he 
was beaten. Many a greater general was beaten 
before him. But we would venture to ask Mr Long 
if, casting his eyes abroad over the whole world, 
he could not have pitched on a more suitable com- 
panion for Mareus Aurelius. The old Roman 
Emperor and the Confederate general do not form a 
happy pair; indeed, their juxtaposition provokes 
comparisons which are scarcely flattering to the 
modern hero, and which, to say truth, he has not 
deserved. Was not Mr Long’s unphilosophical par- 
tisanship the cause of this hasty and unlucky effort 





at premature deification ? It seems to us especially 
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unfortunate t to class one ‘of the champions of seces- 
sion with the great apostle of co-operation, But 
even if General Lee were himself a philosopher 


example if he does not. know by experience, that when 
he is asked to sign 
concocted by the lawyer or the agent of the estate, he is 
asked to-bind himself to he knows not what. He 





of the philosophers, a disciple of Epictetus, and 
an enunciator of prudent maxims, we question much 
the propriety of placing his name where it now 
stands. To General Lee himself, as we have said, it 
is unfair; and Mr Long, while admiring as much as 
he chooses the virtues and talents of his hero, ought 
to have recollected a sentence out of the book which 
he had just translated—‘ Neither worse, then, nor 
better is a thing made by being praised.” Even 
supposing that the praise were justified or justifiable 
—supposing that General Lee was the proper person 
to place on a pedestal beside the great Emperor,— 
we do not think that an edition of the writings of 
Marcus’ Aurelius was the place to proclaim this 
rivalry or equality. People who wish to have an 
English translation of those kindly and wise 
aphorisms with which the soldier-philosopher amused | 
his leisure do not desire to have the book degraded 
by querulous or ill-tempered references to modern 


the student af Marcus Aurelius is likely to regard 
these injudicious utterances of the translator with 
something of indignation. Why should Mr Long’s 
political likes or dislikes appear in such a place ? 
What has his opinion of one American general or of 
all American politicians to do with the ethics of 
Mareus Aurelius? Indeed, in what way has he 
earned a right to speak at all? His translation, we 
willingly admit, is known to be a faithful and good 
one. It has communicated to many those stores 
of practical, homely, sensible maxims which the 
Emperor gathered together. Sometimes, indeed, a 
translator prints a preface to explain some matters 
connected with the book in hand, or with his troubles 
in translating it. But when he wanders from his 
subject to treat us to his opinions on some wholly 
irrelevant topic, and when he exhibits in treating 
this topic a weak prejudice and a hasty judgment, we 
are called upon to protest against so unwarrantable 
an act, and to demand the expulsion of the offending 
phrases from future editions. 


LEASES OR NO LEASES. 


A morning cotemporary illustrates aptly the bewilder- 
ment of many just and generous people on this side of 
the Channel, regarding the Irish Land question, by 
asking whether the peasantry complain of the want of 
leases yet often refuse to accept them. We are told by 
one authority that the people require nothing so much 
as leases. We are told by another that when offered 
them they will not take them. The Advertiser asks 
which of these accounts is true ? We answer in no spirit 
of paradox or love of solecism, that in a certain sense, 
and to a great extent, each of these assertions, and both 
of them, are true. A few words will suffice, we think, 
to clear up the seeming inconsistency, and to make the 
reason for this conflict of popular feelings plain. _ 

Liability to capricious or covetous eviction is the root 
of all agrarian enmity and evil. Dispossession for non- 
payment of promised rent is complained of by no honest 
man. What is complained of is dispossession for the 
non-payment of additional rent not promised and not 
fairly due, but arbitrarily imposed by the owner of the 
soil: or dispossession for breach of covenant about the 
nature of which the parties are not agreed, and the 
exact meaning of which it is often not easy to 
determine. Here are manifold sources of that sense 
of insecurity which is the chief hindrance to im- 
provement and to peace. Until these, or most of them, 
be dried up, neither tranquillity or progress is possible : 
and any practice of leasing agreed to voluntarily be- 
tween the lords and tillers of the soil would undoubtedly 
be an inestimable blessing. The misfortune is that in 
Treland the sort of leases which landlords are in general 
disposed to grant are not the sort of leases which tenants 
m general are disposed to take. Leases are like other 
legal documents, simple or complex, clear or equivocal, 
partial in their obligations or mutually beneficial, light 
in penalties prescribed for breach of conditions, or 
ruinous in the forfeiture such breach may entail. The 
Trish peasant has by a long course of oppression and 


his dreams by night. This is the beginning and the end 


a ugtum ‘ scientific htisbandry, and the benefits of applying more 
politics. The spirit /-* which Mr Long sneers at capital to the cultivation of the soil, can in the slightest 
American politicians is very amusing in its way; but| degree remove. 


shrinks instinctively from immeshing his feet in such a 
net: he suspects every phrase of technical language 
he does not comprehend, and the construction. that 
legally may be put on which he would be a fool if 
he fancied he could’ foresee. If the landlord resides 
among his people, and is trusted by them, they do not 
press for leases, and where old leases happen to exist, they 
do not fear their being misused to their disadvantage, 
This is the case in every county in England, and if this. 
were universal in Ireland there would be no Land ques- 
tion there; but an anomalous state of things prevails, in 
which the want of good leases is deplored simultaneously 
with the expression of popular aversion to being bound 
to take what may turn out to be bad ones. A bad lease 
in the estimation of an Irish tenant is one which mul- 
tiplies pretences for and powers of eviction. This is 
the fear that unnerves his industry by day and haunts 


of agrarianism, which no amount of plausible talk about 


It is a wholly different question whether a definite 
security of tenure for a term of years on simple and just 
conditions might not, within certain limitations, be made 
a presumption of law in favour of the tenant who could 
show that he had paid his rent. This is the delicate and 
difficult question which will undoubtedly force itself 
upon the consideration of Ministers when they reassem- 
ble to deliberate for the redemption of their pledge to 
carry a Land Bill for Ivéland. To frame a general form 
of lease to be printed in a schedule, capable of applica- 
tion to the infinitely varied circumstances of land-letting, 
would seem to us an attempt obviously chimerical. 
But it were easy enough, if that were all, to frame a statute 
of limitations with regard to contracts between 
landlord and tenant, on the same principle of public 
policy which has already induced the Legislature to 
pass statutes of limitations respecting the recovery of 
simple contract debts, and the bringing of actions on 


session, accompanied with the punctual payment of rent 
during a number of years past, be recognised by law 
as the foundation of an equitable claim to be relieved 
from liability to eviction for so many years to come ? 
Why should not the landlord’s remedy for breach of 
every other covenant than that of rent be placed on 
the same footing as that for any ordinary breach of con- 
tract about a horse, a load of hay, or a bill of exchange. If 
a tenant be dishonest and cheats his landlord about any 
of these things, a court of law will give judgment against 
him, and he must comply with its decree. But no one 
will contend that the court of law should be armed with 
the power of turning him and his family from their 


priate penalty of his fault. Eviction for non-payment 
of rent carries fair play on the face of it. If you hire 


It was for trying to compel the old tenants of Ballycohey 
and his bailiffs were openly assailed and shot down at 


new covenant on a tenant of long standing near Mullin- 
gar with the view to exact a greatly enhanced rent, that 
Mr Freyne was put to death on the high road the other 


eviction; and impunity for sanguinary crimes must in 
both cases be ascribed to wide-spread sympathy in that 
fear. 





THE HUMOURS OF THE STREETS. 
It is with some sort of wonder that we are accustomed 


when, in some cities, you or your servant had to shout 





a long rigmarole of covenants|as you went along, that the occupants of the houses 


might wait until you had passed ere they discharged 
domestic refuse into the streets below. It will be with 
something of the same wonder that, a. hundred years 
hence, Englishmen will read of what was commonly 
happening in the streets of our time. We have a large 
and expensive body of police, we have a stringent code 
of punishments, we have well-lighted streets; and yet, 
in despite of these, it is in many districts of the town 
notoriously unsafe for an individual to go home on foot 
alone after dark. Each morning brings us accounts’ of 
daring and open robberies committed under the very 
noses of the police. Sometimes the thieves are caught, 
sometimes they escape; but the mere fact that these 
crimes should be attempted in our thoroughfares shows 
that our present system wants the deterring effect it 
ought to have, That, in a large and wealthy city like 
London, a man should be liable to be assaulted and robbed 
as he is walking quietly to his own house, that he 
should shout in vain for assistance, and that such robberies 
should have ceased to strike us as anything singular or 
wonderful, is a circumstance which will certainly sur- 
prise the Londoner of next century. He will be ata 
loss to understand how, in the Victorian era of profound 
peace, accumulated wealth, and free discussion, there 
were districts in the metropolis absolutely prohibited— 
into which no one would venture after nightfall. There 
are thoroughfares in London which used to be passable 
enough now being included in this category. It has 
been recently shown to us, for example, that it is highly 
dangerous for a respectably-dressed person, with a watch 
and purse in his possession, to walk through the. 
Borough after twelve o'clock at night ; and there have 
been one or two instances of late where open robberies 
have been committed in that quarter before midnight 
Of course, in all large cities, there must be (at least 
there always have been, as yet) districts devoted to the 
congregation of the criminal portion of the community. 
A man venturing into these places—into the lanes about 
the Seven Dials, for instance, or the purlieus in the 
neighbourhood of Golden Lane—ought to know what he 
risks; but we surely have a right to expect that in such 
thoroughfares as the Strand, Holborn, or even the 


title, and for the vindication of various other important| Borough, brutal assaults and robberies should be reduced 
rights. Why should not the fact of undisturbed pos-|to a minimum, if not rendered wholly impossible. 
Our thoroughfares, farther, show signs of liveliness . 


which are not due to the criminal classes. The pleasant 
vagaries of intoxicated idlers also contribute to the 
police’ sheet. The other evening a ship's engineer, 
being bent on enjoying himself, sallied out in a con- 
dition of considerable drunkenness, and, out of pure 
good-natured fun, caught a lad of fifteen by the throat, 
lifted him off his legs, and threw him out into the road 
on his back. A greater joke was never seen in a Christ- 
mas pantomime. Apparently pleased with this highly 
comic entertainment, the funny dog next proceeded to 
catch hold of a girl, and was for dragging her home with 
him. A policeman came up, and he was for fighting 


home, and giving their place to a stranger as the appro-|the policeman: at last, however, he was conveyed to the 


station. Sir Sydney Waterlow sent him to Holloway 
for seven days; but the prisoner, retaining his comic 


another man’s land for three years, or for thirty, you are| demeanour even in the dock, reminded Sir Sydney that 
bound to pay him what he has agreed to take, or to give| he was indicted for two charges of assault. We deeply 
it up to him. But the equity is certainly not so obvious| regret that the magistrate did not take him at his word, 
of inflicting a penalty so formidable and so feared as that|and give him such a dose of hard labour as he would 
of dispossession in an exclusively agricultural country}have remembered for a year or two. On the same 
like Ireland for overcroppinga field or neglecting to keep| evening a clergyman, having been at the Argyll Rooms, 
a fence or an outhouse in repair, or for harbouring a|was exercising his vocal organs (whether for pro- 
nephew or a son-in-law regardless of the Subletting Act.| fessional purposes or not he did not say) in Oxford 


Street, shouting as loud as he well could, and finally 


to sign a new and oppressive form of lease, that Mr Scully| betraying a desire to fight with two women. Indeed, 


the charge was that he had struck them, and was 


noon-day. It was for attempting, it was said, to impose a|generally behaving in a very drunk and disorderly 


manner. His defence was ingenious. ‘The defendant 
said the reason why he was going about was that he 
was going to write a book.” Now this is very instruc- 


day. In both cases refusal to sign was prompted by the|tive to young authors. To accomplish anything in the 
fear that the lease was meant te facilitate and justify |way of literature they must have plenty of experience. 


They must run up and down the gamut of human 
sensations. Doubtless nothing but the interests of 
literature could have tempted this holy man into getting 
drunk at the Argyll Rooms and subsequently fighting 
with two women in Oxford Street. The magistrate, 
treating the case from a too practical point of view, 





to read descriptions of the condition of English streets 





misrale been made inveterately distrustful. He sees by 


LL ETDS 6 KE TINE DERE ALLA TE AT EO aE EEA COLES 


and not perceiving the object of the clergyman’s ‘high 


in the olden time, when the linkman with his lanthorn|jinks,” recommended him to give up the idea of writing 
preceded the visitor returning from some revelry in|a book, and fined him forty shillings. Such are themis- 
order that he might not stumble into the deep ruts and constructions to which artists and authors have im the 
pools that lay in the thoroughfares, when to “take the history of the world ever been subjected; and we can 
wall” of a passer-by was to force him into the mud, only reflect that the gentleman in question has now 
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added to his experiences that of martyrdom. On the 
game night in question—Momus seems to have been 


abroad on that evening—two men were apprehended | large 


for having been loitering in Regent Street, dressed up 
as women, with painted faces, and so forth. Both 
prisoners had been previously convicted ; but their 
passion for masquerading seems to have led them to 
forget the warning. One of them was committed for 
trial, the other was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. On the same evening two servant-girls, having 
robbed their mistress of 301., dressed themselves in 
splendid attire, and wended their way to Highbury 
Barn, where they drank wine and brandy, and danced 
with several “ gentlemen,” until one of the charming 
young creatures became so intoxicated that her com- 
panion could scarcely get her home. The newspaper 
which records these various achievements contains, 
besides, a case of ordinary child-murder, a few brutal 
assaults, a suicide, a poisoning case, and plenty of frauds. 
There is only one thing which we miss. It is a pity 
the journal in question did not contain one or two of 
those accounts to which we have been treated lately, of 
persons being seized and robbed in open thorough- 
fares. Had one or two such incidents appeared in this 
number of the journal in question, we should have 
recommended that it be kept until we are laying the 
foundation-stone of the next bridge across the Thames, 
be sealed up and there deposited, that so our descendants 
might know what a strange fancy for practical joking 
we had, and what a charitable forbearance we exercised 
towards scamps and thieves. 





HOSPITALISM. 

Sir—The Eaaminer has from time to time 
taken a large share of interest in a question which 
I am persuaded cannot be too widely discussed, nor 
too deeply thought of, especially at a time when it 
is seen that those high in authority take up the 
cry of r infirmaries, and more imposing and 
more costly buildings for the treatment of the 
sick poor. With your permission, I venture to 
bring under the notice of 


occupation is the treatment of the sick. 


A gentleman outside the profession of medicine,| question of “ 
but well known as an authority on matters of|each step taken in the prosecution of the inquiry. 
engineering skill, opened up the question at a recent | Carefully compiled and daily issui 
of the British Medical Association at|testably prove this one great fact, 
tain Galton read a paper of considerable|after surgical operations is far large 
interest, “On the Construction of Hospitals.” He|having over three hundred beds than it is in the 
commenced his discourse by a reference to some of|smaller institutions of the kind either in London 
the more recently-constructed hospitals, Netley,|or the country. 
Leeds, &c., and proceeded to show what all must|Zancet he says: “Amputations of the limbs in hos- 
admit to be the first object of a hospital, a place|pitals become more ae 
regain health in the shortest|results in proportion as the hospitals in which they 
ised that, in addition | are perform 
to skilled attendance, medicine, and food, the sey upon a given spot enhances the chances of 


pir 


to enable the sick to 
possible time. It is well 


essential requirements for ensuring- speedy re- 
eager Boe: ure air; that is, there should be 
as e 


wards and that outside the building 


* as pos- — in 
sible; there should be capability of warming, to|to the Lying-in 
any extent, the air supplied to the hospital; an|force; as the mo 


ample supply of pure water and perfect cleanliness 
wi and around the building. In short, every- 
thing should tend to one point, and be made su 


your readers a recent| benefit,” believi 
discussion on Hospitals and “ Hospitalism,” which /|tagion, and would 
may otherwise remain buried in the archives of the|cases were separately treated.” 
medical profession, and be lost to the general public,}on the communicability of disease, he neverthe- 
who no doubt are as largely interested in the/less objected to ventilation, because patients often 
question as that section of the community whose|took bronchitis from open windows near their beds. 
Sir James yey ore evidence on the important 


ifference between the air inside the/the more surely. “There is safety in segregation, 


tinual cost in repairs. The building of costly struc- 
tures for a long futurity is decidedly a mistake, and 

hospitals are a lesnseitabte waste of money. 
It is indeed sad to think that, while so see real 
suffering remained unprovided for, sums of money, 
obtained often with» great difficulty, should be 
diverted from the main object, either to create a 
monument of an architect's taste, or it might be 
of the donor’s benevolence, but fatally inadequate 
to the requirements of the sick. In Captain 
Galton’s experience it would be a -real sanitary 
advantage if all buildi for the reception of 
the sick poor were so cheaply constructed that 
they could be pulled down and entirely rebuilt 
on a fresh site periodically. 

Netley Hospital, a Government structure, pre- 
senting a noble architectural appearance, had 
proved to be a most unhealthy place for the 
treatment of invalided soldiers. The stench emitted 
by a patient suffering from abscess is intolerable at 
the end of a corridor, nearly a third of a mile in 
length. It was at the extreme end of this corridor the 
attendant first noticed “the horrible smell,” although 
it affected the whole atmosphere of the place. 
Is it possible to treat cases satisfactorily in such 
a ward? No stronger proof could be wanting of 
the diffusion of atrid air in the corridors of 
large hospitals and of the danger. to the occupants 
of the several beds throughout. The ventilation 
of the wards of Netley, with their large amount 
of cubic space, is lamentably defective, and with 
all the watchful care of the attendants it appears 
that they cannot be maintained in a healthy 
condition. 

A gentleman holding a plurality of appointments 
in London hospitals, and whose experience of the 
internal economy of such institutions must be 


one of them, while protesti ie BE t Captain 
Galton’s cimaeiainabicne of peer. B arge hospitals 
and “ Hospitalism,” nevertheless offered important 
evidence in favour of isolating the sick. In his 
experience “nine-tenths of the cases admitted 
might be taken to any kind of place with equal 

“ hat diseases spread by con- 
spread in hospitals, and stop if 
ith such views 


ospitalism” gathers strength with 
statistics incon- 
t the mortalit 

r in hospitals 
In a later communication to the 
rous and fatal in their 


increase in size.” The congregation of 


eath to those operated upon and treated, while on the 
other hand, by separation and isolation they recover 


tion.” The same remarks apply 
ospitals of towns with increased 


limited to the few minutes he is able to give to any tof a very serious character. 


served, strongly favours the beliefin the contagion of 
“organic germs ” in the propagation of certain forms 
of ,and especially that of puerperal fever. At 
first sight it appears exceedingly probable that some 
such influence is a considerable factor in the produc- 
tion of this and other fevers; and it may that 
when brought into contact with appropriate materials 
in living bodies is a cause of disease. But such an 
hypothesis is not supported by the most carefully 
conducted microscopical investigations; for no one 
has yet beer able conclusively to demonstrate the 
presence of such organic germs ; and the more impor- 
tant question as to the extent and circumstances 
under which physical or other conditions may 
occasion disease, without the actual importation 
into the system of an extraneous and ges. morbid 
particle, is altogether ignored and lest sight of by 
the adoption of such a theory. Nor will it be found 
of any service in the treatment of disease unless it 
lead to an alteration of the present system of 
warding large numbers of sick together in palatial 
structures. 

If further evidence were wanting to show the 
fallacy of aggregating the sick, 1 might quote the 
experience Dr Macleod, a gentleman who gained 
his experience during the Crimean campaign. It was 
found that when anything was going wrong with the 
wounded in hospital, on removing them to tempo- 
rary huts which by necessity were erected side by 
side with the hospital, they almost invariably did 
well. After the battle of Sadowa the sick and 
wounded of the Prussian army were sent—some to 
palatial hospitals, and others to tents or huts, 
and the results obtained in the two completely 
opened the eyes of the German doctors; they came 
to the conclusion that the aggregation of large 
numbers of sick and wounded men was a mistake 
Consequently Germany 
is far in advance of England in the treatment of 
the sick soldier, as well as in the more humane 
system of “farming out” their lunatics among the 
villagers. With such an array of facts, is it not 
surprising to find men eminent in their profession 
falling into the gravest errors of reasoning on the 
question of “ Hospitalism ?” A Glasgow physician, 
for instance, still holds to the view that set hos- 
pitals “are a ne evil of our large cities ;” 
why he fails to ne 2 although willing to admit 
that if the poor could be treated in their own homes 
hospitals might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is not, perhaps, very surprising that our Govern- 
ment should refuse to have its eyes opened to the 
important fact, that monster pauper asylums are 
wrong in principle, and as unsafe for the cure of the 
sick poor as they are likely to be damaging to the 
pockets of the ratepayers. Architects of course will 
not see, or try to understand, that hospitals must be 
planned and built for the sole object of curing the 
sick. If in large cities large hospitals are still a 
necessary evil, at least let us not lose sight of this 
important fact, that such buildings are not intended 
to serve as monuments to architectural abilities, but 
as a place to do a simple Christian duty in,— 
diminishing human suffering and healing the sick. 

T am, &c., JABEZ Hoae. 
1 Bedford Square, Sept. 29, 1869. 
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The first Saturday Concert and Promenade takes place 





ity in most of them is almost 
beyond belief. The wretched hovel of the poorest | 
in the land is by far safer to the poor woman| 
during this period of nature’s trial than any of | 


sidiary to the question of how patients can be cured|those well-ordered institutions; even with the 


in the shortest possible s of time, and at the 
least svg expense. Captain Galton stated in 
detail how, in his opinion, these conditions could be 
best fulfilled. To him it appeared that it was 
chiefly in the detailed application of the principles 
of hospital construction that so many errors were. 
be Hah ond The ere of the architect should 
and air, 8 removal of refuse, and t 
facilities of wer ‘rather than that which 
appeared to be the guiding principle of the day,— 
a large and imposing structure, which should serve 
as a monument of his own importance, but ulti- 
mately proving to be ‘one of his ignorance of the 
intention and objects of the building, in utter for- 
getfulness that the architecture should be an expres- 
sion of the need, and nothing more. Undoubtedly 
any sacrifice of sanitary requirements to an imposing 
structure has in too many instances become a 
grave error; and ornament about hospital build- 
ro meant too often the creation of corners which 
elayed stagnant air until it became dangerous, and 
meant also what both architects and builders 


advan of a Court physician in attendance and 
Miss Nightingale’s superior nursing. 
Dr Kennedy, a celebrated obstetric practitioner 


of Dublin, brought forward an array of facts that 
there is no gainsaying. His carefully compiled 
tables show that in Paris, St Petersburg, Vienna, 
Dublin, London, and other large towns, the mortality 
in hospital reaches 1 in 44; in Paris it S as 
high as 1 in 18}, and in the Dublin hospital, with 
which he is connected, it has wane 1 in 31}, 
while in several small hospitals the death-rate has 
ran from 1 in 238 to 1 m 282; andin the homes 
of the —_ only 1 fatal case occurred in every 
1,200. ill any one deny that the aggregation of 
a number of parturient women under one roof is 
not a source of the greatest r to them, and 
ought to be at once prohibited. Dr Kennedy says 
the only safety for the prevention, generation, or 
spread of the metra poison is to reduce to the 
minimum the occupants of Lying-in Institutions ; 
for the direct absorption of the poison or contagion 
is in direct proportion to the number of women 





intended it should mean—present outlay and con- 





breathing the same air: for this physician, be it ob- 


at the Orystal Palace this afternoon, when Beethoven's 

Symphony. No. 2 in D, the overtures Der Freyschutz and 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Entr’acte in B fiat, 

and Ballet Airs in G, from Schubert’s Rosamunde, will be 

Pere: The vocalists are Mdlle Vanzini, Madlle 
rasdil, and Mr Vernon Rigby. 

Mdlle Christine Nilsson, Madame Trebelli, and Mr Sims 
Reeves will sing in the performance of the Messiah on the 
5th inst. at Exeter Hall. The chorus will consist of Mr 
Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 

Mdlle Schneider has just signed an engagement with 
Mr Raphael Felix for a series of ninety-six performances 
next season in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, for which she is to receive the 
sum of 7,000/. 

An incident of a painful character took place on Mon- 
day evening at the Opéra Comique. M. Barré, the tenor, 
suddenly stopped short in singing with Madame Galli. 
Marie in the Petite Fadette. Since that, M. Barré has 
laboured under partial paralysis of the tongue and brain. 


The Royal Amphitheatre and Circus, in Holborn, 
re-opens to-day, for the equestrian and ‘gymnastic enter- 
tainments which have gained this establishment a wide 
reputation. 

Madame Lucca has returned to Berlin from Baden-Baden, 
and has recently been delighting her admirers as Zerlina, 
in Don Giovanni. 

The death is announced of Professor Otto Jahn, of 
Gottingen, the celebrated historian of music. Itis reported 
that he has fallen a sacrifice to the severity of his labours. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


- Scotland, Social and Domestic. By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., &c. London: printed 
for the Grampian Club. 


If we have a fault to find with these very in- 
teresting “memorials of life and manners in North 
Britain, it is that they suffer from want of proper 
arrangement. In the introduction especially, which 
forms a considerable portion of the book, the reader 
finds himself leaping backwards and forwards 
hrough half-a-dozen centuries, not very sure 
whether he is on an historical expedition, or onl 
taking random notes of subjects or incidents which 
have been omitted in the latter portions of the 
book, and are thus inserted by way of preface. The 
materials which Dr Rogers has accumulated are 
very valuable, and form, on the whole, a most in- 
structive and amusing volume ; but we should have 
been better pleased to see them properly grouped, 
arranged, and indexed. The reader has to be 
constantly on the watch to know what century he 
is studying; and he is again and again ss A to 
say whether the social customs about which he is 
reading ss to the Reformation era or the 
Georgian. All that he is likely to gather as a 
general conclusion is, that however we stand as 
regards morals, manners and the comfort of living 
have wonderfully improved since the Reformation. 
Even so late as the end of last century, the habits 
and customs of our countrymen were such as now 
seem to us, in many points, most offensive. It is 
true, Dr Rogers is talking of Scotland ; but in the 
condition of the middle classes especially, there has 
never been any great difference between the two 
populations since the junction of the two kingdoms 
under one crown awakened mutual intercourse and 
knowle Scotland, however, has generally 
exhibited the vices of an imperfect civilisation in a 
rougher and more exaggerated form than her 
Southern sister ; and, particularly in the matter of 
drinking, has been slower to receive the impress of 
altered notions and better taste. The English of 
the last century were a hard-drinking race (our 
present population is reaping the results of those 
dramatic bouts) but the tch threw them wholly 
into the shade. 

Drinking was confined to no particular class. All tippled, 
from the prince to the gaberlunzie. Til) 1780 claret was im- 
ported free of duty ; it was much used by the middle and 
upper classes. Noblemen stored hogsheads of claret in their 
halls, making them patent to all visitors. Guests received a 
cup of the wine when they entered, and another on their 
departure. Claret was described as a cure for all ailments ; 
in winter it diffused warmth, in summer it negatived the bad 
effects of more potent beverages. The aristocracy dined early. 
During the sixteenth century, twelve o’clock was a dinner 
hour in highest fashion. wo o'clock in the followi 
century was more common among the upper ranks. 
later hour was not adopted till long afterwards. The sub- 
stantials of dinner were consumed without liquor ; drinkin 
set in afterwards. The potations of those who frequen 
dinner-parties were enormous ; persons who could not drink 
remained at home. There was a system of toasts and senti- 
ments, which prevented any member of the company escapin 
without his portion of liquor. Every guest was capestel 
to name an absent lady, while to each lady was assigned an 
absent gentleman. Both were toasted in a glass which must 
be drunk off, and upturned in evidence of enthusiasm, The 
sentiments were legion ; some were coarse, others ingenious. 
When the guests were vociferously celebrating the senti- 
ment, * May ne'er waur be amang us,” there were some in a 
helpless condition under the table. A landlord was con- 
sidered inhospitable who permitted any of his guests to retire 
without their requiring the assistance of his servants. Those 
who tarried for the night found in their bedrooms a copious sup- 
ply of ale, wine, and brandy, to allay the thirst superinduced 

y their previous potations. Those who insisted on returning 
home were rendered still more incapable of prosecuting their 
journeys by being compelled, according to the inexorable 


usage, to swallow a -an-doruis or stirrup-cup, which was 
pes a vessel, like the Lion bicker of Glammis, of very 
formidable dimensions. 


Births, deaths, and marriages were alike cele- 
brated by intoxication ; the agi v0, btw ig in 
particular, being enormous. The inburgh and 
G w clubs witnessed scenes of the most sicken- 
ing debauchery. All business was transacted at the 
tavern, where, also, the lawyers held their head- 
quarters. “The liquor in common use,” says Dr 
Strang, “was sherry, presented in mutckin stoups, 
every mutchkin got being chalked on the head of 
the stoup or measure. The quantity swallowed was, 
on such occasions, almost incredible.” Sir Walter 
Scott describes the e of “High Jinks ” which 
took place at the clubs, which “were very numerous 
and very drunken ;” and Dr Rogers says that 

At public entertainments there were es of an out- 
rageous character. One custom which prevailed till the close 
of the last century may be noticed. en the company had 
drunk deeply, but were not quite intoxicated, they re ieved 


the monotony of the evening by engaging in a e which 
had nothing, save its hertastiy; to recommend it. The land- 

















lord introduced farm spades and shovels, and on these the 
by turns. The more robust succeeded in elevating the 


greatest distance. e person thrown was sup 


would occasionally be deposited upon the table, whence he 
scattered the shivered glass upon the floor of the apartment. 


not confined to men. 


and loathsome. Potations were protracted for six or eight 


company began to subside about eleven. At that hour most 


convivial practices existed amo 
the gentler sex were only slightly in advance. 
highest rank indu 
characterised as indecorous or —— 
woman, describing the ledies of Edinburgh during the earlier 


threw aside all restraint.” 


the gesagt ep who, from bei 
in t 


and reserved. 


Unless among old and familiar friends, they were difficult 
of approach and excessively haughty. They taught their 
daughters to repel the advances of those 
they casually met in society. ye adopted a style of dress 
which admirably suited their lofty manners and repulsive 
behaviour. They wore gowns with lengthy waists, and the 
skirts distended by hoops to the girth of four and a half 
yards. They disfigured their faces with patches, and drew 
their hair down upon their foreheads, which they strewed 
with hair-powder. Their head-dresses, com 
lace and ribbons of showy colours, were p on the front 
of the head, and Semeied. upwards for six or eight inches. 


chairs they sat with an upright sti 
gloves. derly spinsters were distinguish 


whom they had long known. To ordinary remarks they 
walking out they were attended by their handmaids in close- 
shoes or stockings. Instead of parasols, which were unknown, 


carried attached to their waists by a ribbon. In church they 


boxes, and handed to their friends. No unusual gift from 


a yo 
a little snuff-box, adorned with devices emblematical of love 


and constancy. 
One is curious to know, however, how these 


at. By what process does a contemporary observer 


summarise the disti 
time? What is his standard ? 


hundred years hence, some ingenuous antiquarian 


ine the 


women ? 


slang, painted like a buriesque-actress, and wore 
indecent costume, This 


conceive anything more absurd than the 
which this future historian might with fairness 


ex, rations. 


the Church, where livings were sometimes negotiated 
for in a highly curious manner. 


stand the meaning 


story : 
The reverend assistant to the late incumbent, writing from 


like fashion. Assuming 
"pp arr so that he might be settled before Michaelmas,” 
ticular pious use or other just intention.” Then follows the 

ours upon me.as ote I 


eep my affections , but also, with ’s assistance, to 
accept of her preferably to any other person whatever, as my 


liament ; and I shall always consider that, along with your 








yearly to maintain her.” 


=n a eth ES he OK 


7 ti hich nee of the} year. At the expiry 
ere Ww a Ae rere now be| accounted free ; they might either unite in marriage or live 
ttish gentle- singly. From the monasteries friars mare. denpntaned into 
, the rural districts to inquire concernin fasted person 
portion of the last century, remarks that “many of them| and to bestow the cicteal benediction ae those who chose ri 
exchange their exceptional condition for a state of matrimony. 


But after 1760 a remarkable change came over|Hend-fasting was one of the social irregularities which the 
Rin ph free Reformers sought to suppress. In 1562 the Kirk-session of 


eir walk and conversation, flew into the oppo-| ynder hand-fast 
site extreme, and became unapproachably dignified | wedlock. mri 


of Flanders! demented women accusi 


They wore high-heeled and aaie-gotaied shoes. In their} admit of an easy explanation. 

ess ; the cis wore/}community a number of impressionable and semi- 
: : y wearing /insane minds, capable of being acted upon in an 
small white aprons. They spoke familiarly only to those pm ij de by any : 


fitting, short-sleeved gowns and white mutches, but without notoriety of having committed the crime. 
to be wondered at that so impressive a belief as that 
they used green paper fans, nearly two feet long, which they of witchcraft, armed with the unholy terrors of 


enwrapped their heads and shoulders in plaids of black silk.|supernaturalism, told u 
Married ladies took snuff, which they carried in small/mind of this sort, an 


imates of national characte rall ived|unhappy woman has confessed impossi 
aga aul a gr a Aa 0th Wee in order to hide herself in the shadow of death. 


ing characteristics of his Some very pathetic stories of this kind are here 
Suppose that, a| elated. 


ing-horse for the safety | Companions in 


of our small satirists and wits is met with every-| offered 


where—in periodicals ; and it would be difficult to | she petitioned that she 
icture pate eben for their Petey sseadieetr near tiieaien 
i t disregardi er confession, her 

boca a 4 reconsider her 


construct out of these stupid and mendacious | minding her. clergyme 


death. 
ith this coarseness of manners and dissoluteness | spoke these words :— 
of living, corruption prevailed everywhere, even in P igaqaape 


friend or relative,” which occurs in the following|\ 4. the name of a switeh | atacand: te ie 
friends, and seeing no ground of ho 
7 : prison, or ever coming in credit again, through the tempta- 
the “manse of Duffus,” makes his proposals in a business-| tj to 
that his application would succeed, | destroy my own life, weary of it, and choosing rather to die 
he begins by the minor promise, “that should he receive the | than live.’ : 


more substantial part of his engagement :—“ And if ye shall| are no less interesting 108 
judge it proper to bestow any Fingal friend or relative of ally mentioned. The superstitions of the 
hereby promise not only to! #4 an inexhaustible mine of information, and Dr 


future spouse ; and for this effect I also hereby promise to| evi lent care. There are —s of ; 

take and re-enter (at least) the twenty pounds sterling class in| stories,and authentic narratives of wraiths, warnings, 

the Widows’ Fund, as the same is established by Act of Par- spparitians, supernatural revelations, and the feats 
0 


; Concerning courtship and marriage Dr Rogers 
members of the dinner-party endeavoured to raise each other gives us many interesting particulars ; but 
weaker, whom they next endeavoured to throw to’ the chiefly refer to ancient times. He is discreetly 
eo. T posed to be|Silent upon those phases of courtship belonging to 
protected by his neighbours from falling heavily, but he| the present day, whi 
Saadpan sr a 
rdf till 1760 the coarse manners and conversation avon lve tt pol ee ee 
which naturally accompanied this dissipation were] similar to those 0 England, except in this particular, 
, , : that ordinarily the bride is married in her own 
Even in more polished circles the after-dinner conversation| house; but in certain country districts there are 
was boisterous. Oaths were common. The jests were petty| observances connected with the courting 


ch, some five or six years ago 
deal of inquiry and comment. 


customs of Scotland are very 


riod 


hours. Those who joined the ladies hastened back to their which have, at least, the one merit of singu arity. 
boon companions to resume the revelry they had left. When | {t is curious to know that at one time taking wives 
the dinner hour was four o'clock, the loud merriment of the|on trial was a custom in Scotland. 


The procedure attendant on courtship and marriage may 


of the guests were asleep under the table. Before midnight, | next be mentioned. Prior to the Reformation a practice 


the entire party sank intoa drunken slumber. While these| called hand-fasting existed in Scotland. At the public fairs 
gentlemen, the manners of men pinned fomate . 


a with whom to cohabit for a 
of this period both parties were 


Aberdeen decreed, that persons who had been cohabiting 
ments should forthwith be joined in 
xcept in Highland districts, where it goed 
handfasting ceased within twenty years after the 
mation. 


The Scotch were zealous witch-destroyers, 


ntlemen whom |especially after the Reformation, when the work ot 


religious purification had awakened a prodigious 
ferment in the public mind. The methods of dis- 
covering, torturing, trying, and executing witches 
appear to have been pretty much the same in both 
countries. We find also the same stories of 
themselves of having 
These confessions 
There are in eve 


had intervews with the devil. 


craze. <A 


replied by an wmph/ 2d were careful not to smile, In}notorious murder, for example, seldom fails to 
produce one or two maniacs, ready to claim the 


It is not 


n many an unbalanced 
twig for the unlucky 
u 


r a cruel death. t the mere accusation 


wagiemen Sn: Cm Site a ienh: 48 Dini ntiaons was of witchcraft was sometimes sufficient to make the 
suspected wretch confess. Finding herself for ever 
branded with the shame of the suspicion, the 


ble crimes 


In 1649, the lady of a landowner in Fifeshire, sister of Sir 


should write a treatise on the social habits of the a of Fordel, was thrown into the Tolbooth at 
1n 


English people in this present century, how is he to by the horror of her situation, she took poison and died. A 
form a ie ery the pooraning tendencies of our} fine young 


wildered historian raking | at Paisley in 1697. On being censured by some friends, who 


. ote, i : : ig | were convinced of her innocence, for not being sufficiently 
up our journalistic literature, and discovering, to his active in her defence, she said, “They have taken away 'm 


horror, that the woman of this day was a creature | -) \ acter. and my life is not worth preserving.” In his 
abandoned to the worst follies and vices, a mercenary, zo the watt cA fen P 


mean-spirited, vain, frivolous coquette, who talked | relates the following :—A woman in Lauder was accused of a 
compact with Satan, but long denied her 


with using enchantment. Overpowered 


woman was, on the charge of witchcraft, executed 


rofessor Sinclair, a firm believer in so q 


It. When her 


rison were removed, ng inted to 
xecution, and she became the occupant of a solitary cell, she 
to make a revelation of her arts. eee be done, 

t be put to death with the others 
Unsatisfied with her 


n, entreated her to 
and warned her of the sin of com ing her own 
e persisted, and was condemned. At the stake she 


“ Now all you that see me this day know that I am now to 
toh by my own confession, and I free all men, 


ially the ministers and magistrates, of the gos of my 
upon my 


especiall 
Any one at all! blood. T take it wholly upon myself : my blood 
conversant with the habits of that time will under-| own head ; and as I must make answer to the God of heaven 
of the phrase “any particular presently, I declare I am as free of witchcraft as any child. 
u 


being delated by a malicious woman, and _ in prison 
usband and 
of my coming out of 


ion of the devil I made up that confession on 


We regret that we cannot follow Dr Rogers into 


’ s “ . 
e would allow the patron a half-year’s stipend “for any par si ee ie Mohn aft fee uiry anid al age oo 


those we have incident- 


rs has treated this part of his subject with 


second sight. The chapters on “ Drolleries” and 


. . d ts 
relation, you have also given me one thousand pounds “Public Sports” are like very ising; bus 


: 
a 


FE AGREE LEDR EH SEBRING Sil RTE AI DOWEL IS 
, i well adie . 


\ 


Or- - 


| 
f 














_ Rogers’s book, in spite of its looseness of structure, 


“Thoughts of Home” being evidence of the tender 
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they contain less that is characteristic of the country 
than that on “Church Discipline,” which is full of 
curious material. Altogether, we have found Dr 


remarkably interesting ; and we can heartily com- 
mend it as a valuable addition to our stock of folk- 


lore. 





The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur 
Hugh Clough. Edited by his Wife. Macmillan. 
We doubt whether the Affections are always 
judicious in ing monuments to the de ‘ 
Both the Prose and the Poems of Arthur Clough 
required: more vigorous sifting than they have met 
with at the hands of his best of friends ; and though 
we admire the honesty of publishing the good 
and the bad together, with a view to exhibiting 
the in man in the various moods and phases 
of his character, still, we think that charity is 
quite as exalted a virtue as honesty ; and even 
more so when it is brought into play on the 
reputation of those who are gone. 


re is, haps, an immaturity of thought 
perceptible t both the prose and the 


poems of Mr Clough. His earliest poems, to our 
taste, are also his best, on the ground that they 
have less of effort or pretension; such lines as 


heart and guiltless conscience which seem to have 
been, in the main, his own through life. Yet if we 
read just one or two pages in any of his works, 
whether poetry or prose, a sense of their not being 
thoroughly thought out is present to our mind ; as 
though the author had ed into creation before 
the machinery of his intellect was perfectly toned, 
or his experience built into a philosophy. We 
doubt, indeed, whether he would ever have been 
a first-class writer, even with all the advantages of 
ps that could have been given him; but 
certainly the suspicion that he is moving always 
in a level above himself is forced upon us, whenever 
simplicity of thought or narrative is deserted for 
meee He: 8 eres. That he was a travelled man, 
and a thinking man; that he was a man who 
admired truth, and had a certain purity of dis- 
ition in pursuing it, is. self-evident in most 
of his published poems; while his lectures on 
ish literature, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, 

and also on the poetry of Wordsworth, evince a 
marked ingenuousness as well as a certain power 
of thought. “Notes on the Religious Tradition” 
shay ifts that are somewhat nighare the common, 
though never in any respect of the highest order ; 
while the poems, ve anne superior 
talent, but seldom leave the reader in i 


of ideas with which he was not before familiar. ive Spe 


fruit of destiny rather than of the human will: 
poems but this, agg 

responsibly, Bi 
ree White, wo. saat be which contains some 
powerful; the following 


the in, often, hah a ment of music and of 
rhythm in hi uctions, which is all the more 
remarkable from their prevalence in that are 
of less ambition. Upon the 
inclined to conclude that there must be many, very 
many, Arthur Cloughs in every generation; but 


their friends and relatives wisely abst from|44m_ immediately after the Fall—being superior 
pressing them on popular attention. possibly to thie reas: 
This, however, is an opinion which will only be} Fool, fool, where am1I? O my God! Fool, fool! 
by ‘wien ‘halkewe died like ; Why did we do’t ? - Eve, Eve, where are you? Quick ! 
is only permissible when it is of the highest, or at| [igtTeadis.in the garden! hither it comes! 


ae sien Wit na Maibiaed Mae ve a sort 
0 on for the ised an ken imaginings 
7 bp nt menage ae pro dom gpd 
ess prescriptive ri 

the authors elect to entitle Tooetey” the vokaans 
parila Pecans 2: Dacys plbsoa ire hly sug- 
estive ; and these, if re malate 
or h or for the absence of d 
solution, have at least the merit of , and 
f tious of cc force. That half-development 
0 which conveys an impression to the 
TORS Gin San taaNaD orate ig eto 
at ease, is hardly adapted to y calm of « 
or melancholy , nor to the splendid wealth of 
masterly ideas which ride upon a cadence like a 
power on the wind, Moreover, there is an odd 
conjunction in some of these poems, which we 
ae ace to veel endl gh it is a 
Vv an contempt perfection, 
whether in morals or ideas ; an irresolute phi hy 
which leads to when in earnest, to 
Now -no one is to 


Go forth to the world, to the 
Go, little book ! thy tale, is it not evil and good ? 

Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer. 
Go, and if curious friends ask of age, 
Se ee ee many years from brain unto brain 


Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days: _ 


But,” so finish the word, “ I was writ in a Roman chamber, 
Where from Janicular’s heights thundered the cannon of 


which is 
polish, and its 


termined. There is too much, 


ha reent Mr Grough were 


studying 


gent young man of liberal education, who has gone 
ugh a course of temptation in faith, has 
suffered a score of times the doubts and speculations 
which abound out this work? It is 
doubtless a ing, because an unusual, way of, 
putting speculation to clothe it thus: ° 

Great is Fate, and is best. I believe in Providence : 

What is o ed is right, and all that happens is o ; 

Ah, no, that isn’t it! But yet I retain my conclusion. 

I will go where I am led, and will not dictate to the 


Of course this is not intended for a con- 
fession of the author’s mind; and yet it were a 
truthful photograph: except that there is often an 
evident earnestness in bits of lines, which is 
sufficient corrective to incidental lightness : 

With all his eager motions still there went 

A self-correcting and ascetic bent, 

That from the obvious good still led astray 

And set him travelling on the longest way. 


If we* should select a poem that combines every 
power of the author's writing with his most ex- 
cellent ideas and qualities of thought, we should say 
it was the one he wrote at Naples in 1849. Short 
though it be, it contains such elements of ideality 
and passion, of pathos and yet of realism, that we 
suspect it must become a favourite with all who 
have once enjoyed it. Though perhaps for 
originality, in the ordinary acceptation of the word 
—as implying something that is out of the way, 
though not of necessity admirable—we must give 
the palm to “Amours de Voyage; a quaint but 
somewhat captivating production, which owed its 
existence to the siege of Rome in 1849; er, 
which Mr Clough was a resident in the capital, an 
contrasted his past with present experience ; giving 
to the world a clever synthesis of Oxford, Rome, 
and possibly himself. Yet it says not a little for 
the author’s modesty, that he kept this poem by 
him in MS. for several years, because he considered 
it wanting in vigour of style ; and only published 
it at last in the Atlantic Monthly, with a kind of 
apology for its appearance. In the final verse he 
us describes his motive in the publication : 
and the evil! 


thy rearing and 


France.”’ 


“The Mystery of the Fall” is another ent, 
st ly remarkable for its want of 
and subtle aspiration. The 
athwart theology in his views on Adam 
origin of evil; regarding the latter as a 


, is “ poetical license,” rather than, 
eal error. There is one soliloquy 

es that are rude yet 
words—the utterance of 


He comes, on, on! Alack, and all these leaves, 
These pretty, one ing, and illusive blinds, 
Avail us nought ; the light comes in and in ; 
Displays us to ourselves ; displays—ah ! shame— 
Unto the i itive day our nakedness. 
He comes ; he calls. large eye of His truth, 
His full, severe, all-comprehending view, 
Fixes itself u one gntisineee. 
O God! O ! tare we? What shall we be? 
We should say that, on the whole, the poetry is 
superior to gon eek the letters being grave, but 
too peculiar, the reviews factitious and inde- 
: , Of eon- 
all the writings ; as 
perpetually occupied in 
beyond, But this is a habit peculiar to certain 
organisations, and is only to be regretted when the 
object of study is not so interesting to mankind as 
to itself. was essentially introspective ; but 


he only himself as a mirror of what was found |4im 
without, and not as creator of imagi worlds, in 
which few others than himself could feel at home. 


Mr Clough, with probably more ingenuous ambi- 
tions than Lord Byron, moves commonly in worlds 
that are not familiar; so that, whether in the mate- 
rial or the spiritual life, we are not quite able to 
follow him. To the theologian he is constantly 

ing, and to the man of common sense not 








\ “OM pained 


pete | 


times be an. object of surprise, because there are 
pages in which most kinds of thought are found, 
except, indeed, the poetical. 





Up and Down thé World. By Russell Gray, 
Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ &c. Tinsley. 
We cannot congratulate Mr Gray on the eccentric 
title which he has seen fit to choose for his last 
work.- It is. so intensely general that it might be 
inscribed on the covers of any novel that has ever 
been written, while the meaning is certainly some- 
what vague and uncertain. When we turn to the 
story we are sorry to find that Mr Gray has made 
little progress as a novelist. His pages still over- 
flow with tedious moralising which the reader 
prefers to do for himself, while in the approved 
style of the writers of those vivid romances which 
are compiled for the especial delectation of the 
servants hall, he occasionally flies to Wordsworth or 
some other poet for assistance when he wishes his 
descriptions to be more than usually effective. Thus, 
after describing a certain Grace Marriott as “one of 
those gentle beings who are termed angels, the saints 
of life,” and dilating on her “ tiny figure, gold curls, 
and innocent face,” he cannot refrain from just 

adding, as a sort of corollary, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a cottage door. 
ain, there is too much of the ego in the book. 
We do not care to be interrupted in the middle of 
the story by the author breaking off into—“I am 


lof opinion that no woman with a really womanly 


nature, and properly balanced mind, can fall in love 
with a man before he shows a preference for her. 
That women have so loved there is no denying, it is 
a very old story, but my sympathies are not with 
them.” Now with all due deference to the wisdom 
of the author, we have no wish to be so often 
informed in such an egotistical fashion what are his 
rsonal opinions and sympathies. We have, per- 
ps, been somewhat outspoken in our enumeration 
of Mr Gray’s defects, but we have been thus par- 
ticular because the novel before us does not belong 
to the trashy class, and has many merits, and because 
we hope to get a book at a future day from the 
author, fom of his characteristic faults. There 
is, too, a pleasing simplicity in his style, and a com- 
pleteness about some of his characters which occa- 
sionally render this last novel of his very pleasant 
ing. His analysis of the character of Stella 
Yeldham, the heroine, for instance, is very perfect 
of its kind, while the manner in which Stella is 
contrasted with her cousin Dorcas, an entirely 
different type of woman, is essentially artistic. 

The story is quiet, and yet sufficiently engaging 
to carry on the reader with growing interest to the 
final page. The action may be related in a few 
words. Stella Yeldham is the daughter of an old 
book-worm who inhabits a dreary chateau in Nor- 
mandy. Her cousin Dick dwells in the same house, 
and is in love with the sweet face and “ blue-gray ” 
eyes of Stella. He, however, is compelled to go 
away to study painting in the picture galleries of 
the Continent, while his cousin on her father’s death 
is left in poverty, and finds a new home with her 
rich aunt at Scarisbrooke Castle. While there she 
is thrown a great deal with a certain Basil Mars- 
land, who is the aece suitor of her beautiful 
cousin Dorcas, The gradual growth of the love of 
the young girl for Basil is very subtly traced, while 
on the other hand Basil’s es to be true to 
Dorcas ing, and to forget the dreamy little girl 
who has fascinated him, are thoroughly natural and 
true to the life. Stella, however, notwithstanding 
her love for Basil, suddenly thinks r to run 
away from Scarisbrooke Castle, and chiar trunideting 
awhile on the Continent with some new friends, 
meets with her cousin Dick, and ultimately marries 
him because she wants a home. In the meantime 
Basil goes to Dorcas ing and confesses that he 
has no love for her, whereupon Dorcas coolly marries 
Lionel Howard. Basil flies to Stella's abode, and 
learns for the first time that she is married and 
living in Paris. Then he wishes to see her once 
more, “to feel the old, bewildering spell falling on 
once again.” This temptation leads him to 
visit Paris in the first wring days: 

For days he roamed about the city, through all the fre- 
quented streets and ways, but he never met her. At night 
he. went to the theatres and cafés, and so nearly a week 
ape by ; then at last the moment came. 

il came into one of the theatres rather late, and he 
stood at the back of his box and looked all around the house, 
more in a sort of idle manner than with any hope of seeing 
what night and day he had been seeking for for many days 


se e looked—could he believe his eyes ? In a stage-box 
saw Stella Yeldham, not ¢ 





quite intelligible ; while to the poet he must some- 


e 
hanged. ets was not a face 
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change much, There is the soft profile turned to him, 
nf downward bend of the graceful throat, the long sweepi 
lashes hiding her eyes—those dear brave eyes. The ol 
guileless expression is on her face, the old tender smile on her 
lips. How little disappointment affects women! Basil is 
thinking how cold they are, how easily led. He raised his 
lorgnette and fixed it on the pale young face in the stage-box, 
and gazed and gazed until bis eyes ached, and the image swam 
before them ; and the past with all its dear histories no doubt 
rose present to his mind as he looked across the great gulf of 
time and parting, and saw the womar he loved, little changed, 
the same, but lost to him—more utterly lost than if she lay a 
cold, passionless corpse before him ; for then might he weep 
tears of sorrow over her ; then he might fling himself on her 
bier, and kiss her cold lips and press her beloved hand, and 
ween it with tears of passion ; for she, the woman he loved, is 
gone from him for ever and ever. The beantiful lips will 
never more smile upon him, the rare voice is hushed to him, 
and her hand would fall back when he loosed it—a dead, 
senseless weight. Friends pass on ; look not upon her either 
in love or pity ! She is nought to you now! Pass on, and let 
the past that stole her from you bury her! You and she 
must be strangers to the end of time. ith a feeling half of 
pity, half of bitterness, he looked at her—the feeling which 
comes most natural to any man who, as it were, chants the 


“De Profundis” over a lost love. Perhaps he was half dis- 
appointed to see her looking well and happy. He couldn’t 
see who was in the box with her, the red curtains hid them. 


He only knew that she turned her head often, as if to speak 
tosome one. All the evening he stood there in the shadow 
at the back of his box, with his glasses to his eyes, gazing at 
her ; when at the last the curtain was rustling down, and the 
audience rose to leave the place, he too glided out into the 
corridor, and stood under shadow of one of the great pillars, 
waiting for her to pass. For his life he could not forego the 
ee 5 of taking this one look at the woman he had loved 
so well. 


Her husband leaves her for a few minutes in the 
corridor, and Basil meets her face to face. He 
wishes her farewell, and she sees him pass away, 
“the ghost of her old love.” But of course, in the 
end, poor Dick, the painter, is killed off out of the 
way, and then Stella returns to England. The 
author, however, does not appear to approve entirely 
of her conduct, and intends that she shall remain an 
interesting widow for a time: 


The end of her history I cannot give, for it is not yet 
finished. She is not married, and may never be married 
again for aught I know ; although there is one man who has 
loved her truly through long years, and who waits still for 
her,as men do’ sometimes wait, determining that time shall 
bring to them the great gifts of love and faith. I like to 
think of her as devoting herself to Richard’s boy, the blue- 
eyed little fellow who has already begun to startle le by 
his marvellous taste for art and science, I like to think that 
women can often bring themselves to place duty before their 
selfish wishes—to live avopether for others, forgetting self 

t 


completely. I like to think that time and trials have brought 
to this heroine of mine the blessed spirit of and sr - 
tion, without which no life can ever be pe and yet I say 


who can tell? Who can say for certain that the first love is 
not oe last love, and never completely dies except with life 
itself ? 

Can the old love ever die? Can we really and truly bury 
it safely out of sight and learn to forget it? Or does it not 
rather rise again and again, haunting us long, long after ? 
The years may come and go; the men and women may grow 
old and their beaut From them, it may be into nameless 
graves ; but the old dream forms, round which in fond youth 
were wreathed the garlands of love and hope, rise up for ever 
before the tired, odinnd eyes. 


We do not doubt that many will find it a 
pleasure to read ‘ Up and down the World,’ because 
the author writes naturally and earnestly. It is a 
book peculiarly suited to the lazy autumn season, 
as Mr Gray does all the thinking for us. 





Songs of a Wayfarer. 
Longmans. 

The reader of this book is likely to be first 
charmed, and then disappointed. When he makes 
the acquaintance of the writer, he finds him a joyous 
singer of the Herrick and Lovelace School, who 
writes with a quaint, poetic which is tho- 
roughly enjoyable, and which has sufficient flow of 
fancy and feeling about it to appear 7 spon- 
taneous and original. But as he progresses, he finds 
the singer relapsing into modern analytic moods, 
and then it is clear that the sonnets and poems bear 
traces of modern influences. Now we come upon a 
ballad which reminds one of Longfellow’s transla- 
tions from the German ; now we find a sonnet which 
breathes of Wordsworth ; and again some quasi- 
metaphysical effort reminding us of the author of 
‘In Memoriam.’ The earlier portion of the book is 
by far the more grateful of the two sections with 
which the volume might appropriately be divided. 
We do not remember any writer of modern days 
who has so. thoroughly caught the spirit of that 
literary era in which a man’s sweetheart was “the 
cruel fair,” himself the “ pensive swain.” ‘Nor is 


By William Davies. 


there any direct effort at imitation in these admi-| . 


rable verses which Mr Davies writes, however much 
they may resemble those of that great school of 
lyrists which included Herrick, Lovelace, Greene, 

n Jonson, Alison, Rochester, and Cowley. They 


a ee YE ' sse.rid Pause aap EIS pride peer Are RY ak \ NN 


are unmistakably expressions of genuine feeling. 
Though the manner of Mr Davice’ utteranee is 
ag the passion of his verses is not affected. 

e free and glad delight that breathes through his 
love-poems is not the assumed admiration of a Don 
Quixote for an hypothetical Dulcinea, but a warm 
and tender affection which loves to em its 
declarations in these old-world forms. So with the 
love for nature which is. constantly exhibited in 


these pages. 
SPRING. 


Merry it is in the nwood 
When flowers begin to spring, 
To lie upon the daisied sod, 
And the cuckoo sing. 
Cackoo, cuckeo ! 
He cries, and flies from tree to tree. 
O, what a jolly bird is he ! 
The ringdove through the woodland calls, 
Coo, coo ! with loving voice ; 
Whilst honey-throated nightingales 
Make every heart rejoice. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet ! ° 
They chant from brake and bursting bough ; 
Warm sunshine gleaming brightly through. 


Also at ruddy dawn the lark 
Shoots up with warbled song, 
And budding grove and dewy park 
Ring with his note ere long. 
Cheer, dear, dear, cheer : 
Come here, ith’ clear, 
And leave your beds ! he, fluttering, cries, 
Bidding each nymph and swain arise 
To celebrate the Spring. 


This is admirable. There is no laboured imita- 
tion of mannerism ; but there is, on the contrary, a 
sympathy with that bygone and joyous lyrical 
feeling which is so deep and genuine that it must 
needs have recourse to the old phrases. The d 
characteristic of this kind of poetry—or shall we 
say era of poetry ?—is a singular simplicity of 
epithet, which shines clearly and strongly through 
all the conceits and prettinesses which may be strung 
on the lines. There is a direct and obvious deseri 
tion of natural objects radically different from the 
reflective or spasmodic word-painting of modern 
days, which is invariably indicative of mental 
moods. Neither Mr Tennyson, nor Mr Browning, 
nor Mr Swinburne could write such a line as 

Also at ruddy dawn the lark. 


We should inevitably have some prentyl phrases 
trembling with sensitiveness or lambent with colour, 
to describe the dawn ; with a line or two about the 
lark, containing some new and striking images of a 
more or less theatrical character. < ee simplicit 

has gone from among us; and it is only in suc 

writers as Mr Davies, who have been won over to 
these forms by a strong and deep sympathy, that 
we find any reminiscence of the younger ages of 
poetry, when singing had not effected an’ unnatural 
matriage with metaphysics. Mr Davies’ next carol 


occur in such a lyric, suggesting, as it does, Philiss 
tinic a in modern ne rs. The verses 
entitled “ Primrose-time ” s errick’s “Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may,’ yet they are very 
quaint and pleasing-—— 
This world was formed for maid and man ; 

So each must find’a fellow. 
It hath been so since the world began, 

And marigolds were yellow. 
For she who wastes her summer prime, 

And coldly doth eschew it, 
ac in the winter of her time 

ith vain repentance rue it, 

Then, prithee, say not, Nay ; but, ¥ 

Whilst primronés re blooming ; sa 
For springtime will not always stay 

The winter that is coming. 


Why, it may be asked, do we look with suspicion 
on poems which thus emulate the mannerism of a 
bygone-time ? At that time, the mantierism was 
no less a mannerism. In their private letters, or 
in their domestic circles, poets of the Herrick school 
did not use these odd, quaint phrases which now 
seem so picturesque to us. They did not talk of 
“the ungrateful nymph” and “the sighing swain.” 
Poetry has always Tad to go about in sn; and 
the question is why one style of costume should be 
considered less artificial than the other. As a 
matter of fact, these old lyrists, with all their con- 
ceits, were less artificial than our modern poets. 
They more nearly represented the natural impres- 
sions of an observant man, Their descriptions, if 
not photographic, are quite as true as those of our 
days ; while their selection of the joyous and happy 
moods, in place of the melancholy and introspective 
ones, could not surely be a newts as being artificial. 
This is a question which we shall not enter upon 
here: it may be enough to observe that had Mr 
Davies’ poems been vublished two hundred years 
ago, the world would now be quoting them as 
marvellous examples of poetic grace and sentiment. 
If we could only get rid of the notion that Herrick 
and Lovelace, having written so many years ago, 
have necessarily shut the door upon any writer 
who would follow in this vein; we should be dis- 
d to say that several of the verses in Mr 
Davies volume were worthy to be side by 
side with their best efforts. Had or 
Ben Jonson written the following : 
Here be green and fertile meadows 
Which the lusty sunshine loves ; 
Shepherds pi in the shadows, 
idens dan in the groves. 
All you who would partake 
Our joyous merrymake, 
Come laugh and sing, 
And dance in 
Whilst old Time doth gai smile, 
Resting on his scythe awhile. 
Would not the lines have been set to music a 


is not so successful, because he loses sight of that|dozen times over, and quoted with infinite delight ? 


directness and simplicity of epithet w 


ich never} Yet they are far from 


ing the best of Mr Davies’ 


forsakes the old lyrists— efforts; for the subject is vague, and the rhymes 
hove ie mp ates vate glassy pool ; poor. Much better are the two following stanzas : 
i} ; j 
When lads and lasses eee on oy oo that bo, 
After the mowers blithely go : And of sweetest birds the sweetest note 
O, then is the sweet haytime : That sound from happiest 
The merry, mezry playtime. For my love, and a a gold and pearl ; 


Sing, Ho ! the sweet summer prime : 

The , humming time. 
“The happy, humming time” is thoroughly bad— 
a useless repetition and namhy-pam phrase. 
Much better is the following carol, although the 
subject of it reminds one too closely of some well- 


lyrics: 
yecmery 


the fields I late was going, 
All in the month of May, 
* T lighted on two lovers weoing, 


At the close of day. 
He would kiss ; but she said, No; 
Th teen eh ecb anh nd 
en r and eyes ; 
Mixed his flattery with sighs. 
She said, maidens must be wise 
All in the month of May. 
Tra la la! 


But love be long or Jove be short, 
Love be sad or gay, 

Love doth us all his sport, 
For he will have his day. 
Thus as he pleaded, though she smiled, 
Love at last her heart beguiled. 
Yes and No, with both and neither 
—_ a teres tender tether ; 

y Sang this together, 
AlJl in the month of May. 
Tra la la! 


These verses would do excellently for music, and 
then the “ Tra la la” be appropriate. As it 
is, we should rather have that conventional refrain 
omitted. The fourth song is disfigured by the line 





“With thy canting lie.” “Cant is an ugly word to 


* 
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For my love, but not for me. 


Cypress and’ yew and sneentey 
a branch of the willow tree, 
And the moan of the wind and the sorrowful sigh 


Of the low com sea 
For me a suit of sable hue, 


For my torte despair for thee, 

Yet while shone Yones ray ob or Be 
better ose we have just ey 
Magoo yore so consistent and characteristic. The 
invitation to the joyous merrymake is @ bright, 
careless, happy without a flaw in sentiment 
or phrase ; but the piece that we have just que 
while’ ie cohen. ical simplicity 
of the ok tunes, introduces 

The low complaining sea, 


which at once tee hems us Mr Tennyson and 
Moxon’s green volumes. The phrase imports a 
hollow ring ifto the stanza. To close these selec- 
tions from the lyrics we shall only add the follow- 
ing fragment : eee 
A jealous storm-cloud crossed our sky, 
| oat came 
ve 
But onde them with 
Since that sad da heart 
ait denaest aol se carpe a 
e me w 
tor Eo Avg aM 
We propose to do Mr Davies the kindness of 
spe ing in the briefest possible manner of the 
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remaining poems in his volume—those which are POLYTECHNIC. 
written in the modern spirit. Throughout they] Professor Pepper, with his usual desire to com- 
are ‘marked by much tenderness of eeling and|bjne instruction with arnusement, is giving a series 
y, by an earnest moral purpose, and bylof lectures on the Amsterdam Exhibition, which 
occasional graces of thought and expression. Yet/he strongly advises every one who can to see. He 
they are, on the whole, disappoin ing. Mr Davies illustrates his lecture with oramic views, some 
is nothing if not lyrical. His reflective sonnets are] of which are very interesting. We note particu- 
a trifle dull, wanting that intense, keen, nervous} larly the vivid of the view of the principal 
force which the genius of Milton and Wordsworth | (Cg of the City, also the representation of the 
lent to their efforts in a similar groove. Here and/exterior of the Exhibition. But most pleasing was 
there among these solemn and didacti Davie welthe view of one of the principal streets, with its 
light upon a merrier snatch, as when Mr Davies is|water-way in the centre, ornamented on each side 


describing Berne : by trees. 2 
It is full of toy-like houses ; We had an elaborate description of the interior 
And about the houses run of the Exhibition and its numberless objects of 
bet sos aMeve’ ia the @ pavements, manufacture and art. We regret, however, to add | 98" 
Ame eotheene ima that these photographic views wholly failed to give 
pioneer ny hart end ageta lag any distinct idea of the contents, owing to the 
White-bodiced, silver-filigreed, : absence of colour. The sculpture gallery alone 
The Bernese damsels go. 60 not suffer te this — ee aE Ra 
Through of costume are well given, brilliant colouring being: 
Yet ~ eth eg yo apagagg — used to give due effect. But the likeness of the| 
O, let me go a-courting, Princess of Wales and that of the Lord Mayor had 
To the bonny town of Berne : better be omitted. 


The lecture is too much prolonged, a fault which 


Woo my sweetheart : woo and marry her, 
' And never more return 
From my baby house in fairyland, 


The town of bonny Berne. 
We have said sufficient to indicate that these 


“Songs of a Wayfarer” are not to be regarded as 
the efforts of an ordinary verse-maker. ey show 








THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON ON TENANT 
RIGHT. 


will be improved by the legislation which is demanded by the 
tenant farmers for themselves. I say again that Parliament 
will not legislate unless it is satisfied that it is for the 
advantage of the iabourers as well as of the tenant farmers 
on whom it is incumbent to show that ‘the legislation 
which they propose will be good, not only for them, but 
for the agricultural labourer. Well, then, there is also a 
class to which I have alluded, who, though not directly 
en in the tillage of the land, are interested in the 

i and prosperity of the country. Of course their 
interest is that the land should be most effectively culti- 
vated; that the largest and best crops should be brought 
to market; and that their customers should be prosperous 
and solvent. Well, the tenant farmers must show, to the 
satisfaction of Parliament, that the legislation which they 
propose will not only be good for themselves and the 
icultural labourers, but that under such legislation 
Ireland will be made to produce as much as she ought 
under the best system of agriculture. I am not finding 
fault with the opinions held by any other ; but this I say, 
that before a case is made out for Parliament to act in go 





strong a manner as they are now asked to do by the tenant 
farmers of Ireland, there is a great deal more to prove to 
support their case than they have yet attempted to prove, 
I do not ask them to change their opinion, but let me ask 
them when next they meet—and no doubt they will meet 
frequently in the course of the next few months—to con- 


the Professor intimates his intention of remedying sider some of these matters which I have pointed out; to 
by dividing it into two parts. | look at the question, not only from the tenant farmers’ 


point of viéw, but the landlords’ and labourers’, and that 
of the general public ; and let them satisfy themselves that 
from all these points the case is strong and good. If they 
do not find it can be maintained in all these, let them 


tho h ic 8 thy, and much of| Although I know that subjects of a political nature are modify the demands which they make ; but if they are not 

promis. ll : sly echils nally exhibit S accaicel testa ah, anid acetingn, t canted, zelvain from saying disposed to do that, I am afraid they will find, by a bitter 

joyousness which is delightfully infectious. Wish-|one or two words upon a question which is now occupying experience which might be avoided by taking counsel 

ing to part amicably ae Mr Davies, we return to|8? much of the attention not only of Irishmen, but of earlier, that Parliament, whatever sacrifices it might be 

the ‘eaeiter of his book, and . ack foe bate Englishmen. Do not think that I am going to enter upon . disposed to make for the welfare and pacification of Ireland, 

final er te, an explanation of my views upon what is now called the is not disposed, certainly now less than ever, to legislate 
q land question. It would not be right for me, holding the for the benefit of one class, and of one only. 


/ 
q 


ee 
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ee Oe ae eee position which I have the honour to hold in her Majesty’s 
beds summer airs are fresh and sweet, Government, to enter into any discussion of my own views 
And clover blossoms new, upon the subject. I only want to say one or two words of 


ee ae — stent, advice. And whatever I may say or not say, let it be 
How merrily the mill vound : remembered that I do not speak as a member of her 
How merrily e mill, Majesty’s Government. As you know, they have not had 

As the hopper c with a cheery sound, an opportunity since the close of the Session of Parlia- 
And echoes o’er the hill ! ment of meeting together for the purpose of discussing 
When age sits shivering by the fire, any of their future policy; and whatever opinion I may 
mr ener wolds are whine; have formed it would be wrong for meto say anything 
And youth doth chill his warm desire, which can for a moment be supposed to foreshadow the 
a carne bite : intentions of the Government. I have heard, with great 
merrily the m round ; satisfaction, that the tenant farmers of Ireland, or at any 


rate the farmers’ clubs, which may be regarded as repre- 
senting the tenant farmers, have taken up the discussion 
of this question called the Irish land question, and that 


And merrily mill, ; 
As the ae with a cheery sound, 
When all the world is still, 


pt eee pret g in Be lagu - the great ; they have stated the grievances which they suppose they 
We live above the reach of fate, er, and the remedies which they think may be applied. 
And therefore fear no fall, That is all very well; and it is, no doubt, quite right and 
So merrily the mill goes round : quite just that those for whose supposed benefit we are 

So merrily goes the mill, about to legislate should be allowed to state their views. 
pagar te apllresay bet whl aan arson But let them not proceed to do more than state their views, 
qrantoms fae bill. and attempt to dictate to others what the solution of this 


question may be. They may be competent—they are, no 
doubt, most competent—to state one side of the question ; 
but from the circumstances of their position, tenant farmers 


Popular Amusements are not the persons qualified to. form a ectly impar- 
Sap t tial judgment u the whole question. t them 











THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS AND FATHER 
HYAOINTHE. 

The Bishop of Orleans has sent the following letter to 
Father Hyacinthe :—* Orleans, Sept. 25.—My dear Col- 
league,—The very moment I learnt from Paris what you 
were upon the point of doing, I endeavoured, as you know, 
to save you at all cost from what could not but be for you 
a great fault and a great misfortune, as well as a profound 
sorrow for the Church ; that very moment, at night, I sent 
i old schoolfellow and friend to stop you if possible. 

ut it was too late; the scandal had been consummated, 
and henceforth you can measure by the grief of all the 
friends of the Church, and the joy of all her enemies, the 
evil you have done. I can only pray to God now and im- 
plore you to stop upon the brink you have reached, which 
leads to abysses the troubled eye of your soul has not seen. 
You have suffered, I know it; but allow me to say it, 
Father Lacordaire and Father Ravignan suffered, I know, 
more than you, and they rose higher in patience and 
strength, through love of the Church and of Jesus Christ. 
How was it you did not feel the wrong you were doing the 
Church, your mother, by these accusations ; and the wrong 
you are doing to Jesus Christ by placing ) ourself as you do 
alone before Him in contempt of His Church? But I 
would fain hope, and I do hope, that it will only be a mo- 
mentary aberration. Return among us; after causing the 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. remember that there are many other classes in Ireland 


The announcement of Mdlle Nilsson’s farewell Con- interested in the proper solution of this question besides, 
cert attracted many to the Crystal Palace last Satur- them. Great an pido a class as they are, they, 


das: +s : are not the only class interested in farming in Ire-' 
y. ‘The number of visitors was estimated at land. There are the landlords, who cannot be alto-. 


twenty-five thousand. Every seat was occupied, gether left out of the question; there are the agricul- 


and it is but justice to the management to say that \ 
pel gM z, tural Isbourers; and there is also that la class of | 


the ts in every ; : 
The principal arate were Malle Nilson, Madam [entry gtroted trough basses’ wana Un 
Trebelli-Bettini, MM. Foli and Bettini. proupectiy of farming and of agriculture in Ireland. Now, 
The Swedish vocalist has seldom been heard to one word as to the landlord. I am glad to see that the 
greater advantage, and we cannot e too highly clubs have disclaimed any intention whatever as to depriv- 
our appreciation of her rendering of Sacred music, ing the landlords of their property. Yet it cannot be’ 
every word and tone being given with a devotional denied that the remedies may affect, pee ercoealy, | 
feeling which never fails to impress her audience oe of the landlord. The clubs have been very ex- 
deeply. This was peculiarly noticeable in the duet A ie engentaeng Shak Sry wank for Shomeeines, bus they | 
from the Stabat Mater,“ Quis est Homo,” in which sn" "0 ose te puand the right of the Leda eae 
she was exquisitely sustained by the sympathetic| what greater oan to the sade ey “Peed 
second of Madame Trebelli. The “ Inflamma teagan es a apie v3 
given in great perfection, “Home, Sweet Home,” |;); ; 
elicited R Sipe ed pores and in aeply to vehement Doctia bear tn sind to bo'thia, Yat Meehan on 
encores artiste gave “The Rose of Sum- | consent to deprive, without adequate compensation, persons 
mer" in her peculiarly simple and charming style. |of any rights or advantages which they may possess, which 
Madame Trebelli sang with her usual judgment and | they Be y acquired, which they are now in posses- 
refinement ; M. Foli was in excellent voice, and sion of, and have not probably misused. Then there are 
admirabl . “Timio tesoro” was given by M. Bettini| agricultural labourers. I should be very much surprised if 
with much taste, but his voice has not ient power Parliament would consent to discuss this question, or to 
to fill so large an area. In an ordinary concert |™#ke any great or fundamental change in the law, without 
room he is heard to greater advan : having some well. hope that would be able 


tha i Handel Festival choir added considerably to| Enouter: “It has beon sold do cot Leow sae aa! 
pert ce eee the concert by their admirable|isnd to say with what trath—that the tenant farmers are 
pe ee Peat at Te eg Pesowell not always to deal in the most free and liberal 
Egitto” yan The Prayer Mosé in| manner with ¢ labourers, and it is, of course, a ques- 

tion whether the condition of those agricultural labourers 





tus” WAS ‘sation is needed, is to come. And let them remember |*!8” 


Catholic world this sorrow, give it a great consolation and 
a great example. Go and throw yourself at the feet of the 
Holy Father. His arms will be open to you, and in clasp- 
ing you to his paternal heart he will restore to you the 
peace of your conscience and the honour of your life. Ac- 
cept from him who was your Bishop, and who will never 
cease to love you, this testimony and these counsels of a 
true and religious affection. 

“ Feurx, Bisnop or OrLEAns.” 





In reply, Father Hyacinthe has written as follows :— 
“ Monseigneur,—I am much affected by the sentiment 
which has dictated the letter you have done me the honour 
to write, and I am very grateful for the prayers which you 
make on my behalf ; but I can accept neither the reproaches 
nor the counsels which you address to me. 

“ That which you call the commission of a great fault, I 
regamd as the fulfilment of a grand duty. Accept, Mon- 

igneur, the most tful sentiments with which I remain, 
in Jesus Christ and in His Church,—Your very humble and 
obedient servant, ‘‘ Frére HyacintTHeE. 

“ Paris, 26th Sept., 1869.” 





Wuar Brrow micnt wAve BEEN.—In the life of Dr Lyman 
Beecher, written by his children, that patriarch is reported to 
have said :; “If Byron could only have talked with Taylor 
and me, it might ben got him out of all his troubles.” People 
may smile at this as the simplicity of an ardent. minister of 
religion, yet we are by no means sure that Dr Beecher was 
wrong, for Byron, like all great poets, was naturally religious, 
so much 80, indeed, that but for his early death he might have 
lived to be an ascetic, and even bigoted devotee. His infidel 
opinions, as they are called, were not worthy to be called 
coe at all ‘They were partly reaction from Scotch 

vinism, and partly mere brag and bagatelle—New York 
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Spirit of the Journals. 
THE CRUISE OF THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


The Times is disposed to think, upon the whole, that 
the chief lesson to be drawn from the cruise is the supe- 
riority of the Monarch pattern to any other represented in 
the squadron. In most ordinary qualities she was as good 
as any other ship; in steadiness she was far better. It 
will not have been forgotten that on one occasion she was 
described as the only effective vessel in the entire fleet, 
and that under circumstances by no means exceptional or 
improbable. A very moderate swell in fine weather sufficed 
to set the broadside vessels rolling so heavily that not one 
of them could have fought her guns, while. the Monarch 
sat steadily on the water, and could, it is said, have 
steamed up at her pleasure and sent half the squadron to 
the bottom. This enormous superiority, being unqualified, 
as far as we are informed, by any material disadvantage, 
would appear almost to settle the question between her 
type and that of the Bellerophon or Agincourt; but then 
another question succeeds. Suppose a vessel with a still 
lower free-board—that is to say, still more submerged 
than the Monarch—could be made equally seaworthy, 
might not she, in a still heavier gale, have just the same 
advantage over the Monarch that the Monarch had over 
the rest of this Admiralty fleet? She owed her superiority 
entirely to the element or principle of the turret introduced 
into her construction; what if that principle could be 
introduced further, and with as much success? If the 
experiment were attempted, what should we obtain? 
Should we get an improved Monarch, fit to knock all our 
broadsides to pieces, and even the Monarch herself; or 
should we get another Scorpion, very powerful for offensive 
purposes, but unfit to go to sea at all? That, in a few 
words, as illustrated by actual examples, is the great ques- 
tion now before the Admiralty and the country. 





PROSPERITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The marvellous prosperity of the United States is (says 
the Star) very strikingly shown in a return of the assessed 
valuation of the real and personal property of the several 
counties of the State of New York, which has been fur- 
nished by the State assessor to the New York Herald, and 
published in that paper on the 10th of this present month 
of September. Taking the dollar to be worth three shil- 
lings of our money, which is about its currency value, that 
valuation amounts to the enormous sum of 279,018,115/. 
10s, sterling. The population of the State of New York 
was, in 1865, 3,831,777. Dividing the sum above given 
by this latter figure we find that the taxable wealth of the 
State equals 72/. 16s. 4d. for every individual in the popu- 
lation. The amount of property and profits assessed to 
income-tax in England, Scotland, and Wales, for the year 
ending the 31st of March, 1862, according to the ‘ States- 
man’s Year Book’ for 1869, amounted to 301,380,7301., 
or in round numbers to but twenty-two millions more than 
that of the Stute of New York at present! The popula- 
tion of England, Scotland, and Wales was at the same time 
23,128,518, making the amount of income per head of the 
population only 13/. 0s. 7 In other words, the assessed 


property of the State of New York at present is, in propor-| 
| 


tion to the population, between five and six times greater 
than the property and profits assessed to the income-tax 
seven years ago in Great Britain. Some two or three 
months ago the New York Tribune published a list of the 
incomes of New York, which occasioned at the time not a 
little surprise at the paucity of overgrown fortunes in that 
city which it revealed, as well as at the fact that, as was truly 
remarked, even the very richest, few as they were, were less 
rich than the great millionaires of Europe. The striking 
feature which the list presented was the great number of 
names it contained. It covered seventy-two closely-printed 
columns of the Tribune, showing very forcibly how very 
generally the wealth of the community is distributed. In 
this what a contrast does the condition of the American 
people offer to our own, with our few enormously rich and 
our many miserably poor! It is quite true that, since 
this list appeared—indeed, in consequence of the revela- 
tions it made—a very widespread system of cheating the 
Government by sending in false returns has been discovered. 
But the great fact which it made plain has not been 
disturbed—namely, that the wealth of the city is widely 
distributed amongst the population in moderate fortunes. 
Of course, we do not mean to deny that there is much 
wretchedness among the foreign immigrant population. 
But still it is true that the comforts of life are enjoyed by 
the bulk of the people. 

The extraordinary prosperity of the State is again shown 
very strikingly in the marvellously rapid growth of its 
wealth from year to year. The valuation of the assessed 
real and personal property just stated exceeds that of 
last year by no less a sum than 94,031,630 dollars, or 
14,104,6941, 10s. Of the 279,018,1151. 10s., which is 
the valuation for the entire State, 153,960,3871. 15s., or 
more than three-fifths, belongs to the great Empire City. 

The Telegraph regrets that official England, anxious that 
her sailors wall So dies from chilblains, has practically 
allowed the old leadership in Arctic research held by the 
country to be abandoned. In all our history there are no 
passages so absolutely pure and bright as those which tell 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 





signs of the times—it is one of the few real indications of 


that “decadence of England” which was proclaimed by 
Ledru Rollin—that such an enterprise should be abandonod 
just when complete success was within our reach, merely 
because sentimentalists feared what they ignorantly call 
“‘ loss of life,” and because pseudo-economists grumbled at 
any outlay which was not to produce an immediate return 
in the shape of cash. The man who thinks that there was 
“ loss of life” on the part of those brave fellows who died 
whilst doing their duty, must be ignorant of what life 
means, and of what constitutes its value. There is no 
“‘loss,” but rather immeasurable gain, when men struggle 
bravely to the last in a good cause—gain for their country 
in their example, gain for themselves in the added courage, 
the purified pu , the generous self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice with which they learn to meet their fate, and to 
pass from one form of life, with all its duties nobly fulfilled, 
into whatever other sphere of action or of perfect rest. may 
lie behind the veil of mortality. Two great calamities 
alone—using the word under protest, and holding that 
in both cases the gain was infinitely greater than the loss 
—have marked that long record of Arctic discovery: the 
death of Sir Hugh Willoughby and his crew in the sixteenth 
century, of Sir John Franklin and his crew in the nineteenth. 
We have lost more lives in forcing opium upon China, and 
in vainly attempting to tame the Maories to the yoke of 
our civilization; but on these stories we look back only 
with penitence and regret, on the other with happiness and 
pride. The Telegraph consoles itself with the reflection 
that the French and Germans, at least, are still pursuing 
their researches in the Arctic regions. 


I 





THE LOSS OF THE CARNATIC. 


_ The Times observes that perhaps Captain Jones may be 
able to give a more plausible explanation to the public 
than he has thought it necessary to give to his owners of 
his delay in taking to the boats. From the accounts we 
have it does not appear that there would have been any 
real danger in reaching the shore for some time after the 
Carnatic struck. The enterprise was accomplished later 
without loss of life under far more difficult conditions. As 
yet the reasons he has suggested imply a care only for the. 
ship’s safety. He appears to have deliberately staked the 
lives of his passengers and crew on the hazard of the 
Sumatra’s arrival before the wind rose. The loss of life 
which eventually occurred occupies but a casual place in 
his narrative. But for a single line in the opening sentence 
a reader might have supposed that all had been saved. 
Even, however, had no lives been lost, we should still have 
required special justification for a resolution which forced 
a mass of helpless passengers to endure the horror of 
watching, during two nights and a day, the waters creep- 
ing up higher and higher, while they were tantalised with 
the spectacle close at hand of a certain and obvious means 
of escape of which they were barred from availing them- 
selves. On a route like that to India Great Britain cannot 
afford to pardon an economy which would try to preserve 
a ship at the chance of losing lives. Every Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's servant must be taught that his first 
duty is to his passengérs, and that nothing is precious 
enough to be suffered to challenge a comparison with their 
safety. 








CHEAP DIVORCE. 


| The Star thinks the means of divorce should be brought 
‘within reach of the working classes. At present the Divorce 
Court is a tribunal the benefits of whose action are as 
entirely denied to the vast majority of those who need its 
assistance as if they were formally disqualified for their 
reception by Act of Parliament. It cannot be expected that 
lawyers should give their services gratuitously to ill-used 
wives, and they themselves are seldom competent to con- 
duct a petition in the Divorce Court in person. But assu- 
redly, if there are any cases in which the law should inter- 
fere in a way neither tardy nor expensive between husband 
and wife, it isin those in which they are “ leading a ter- 
rible cat-and-dog life,” and where the cruelty of a husband 
attains to a point which brings him within the reach of the 
criminal code. It may be that public opinion among us 
would not sanction the complete dissolution of the matri- 
monial tie under sch provocation. We have omitted 
“continued maltreatment” from the list of offences for 
‘which a divorce can be obtained, but much less prolonged 
injuries are a valid ground for a judicial separation. A 
woman in the higher ranks who had suffered a hundredth 
‘part of the wrongs which a complainant at Guildhall the 
‘other day had suffered would have had no difficulty in 
freeing herself from the scoundrel who had inflicted it on 
her, even if she could not acquire the privilege of uniting 
herself to some one else, But at the end of seven months 
the latter will again commence the miserable existence she 
has lived for eleven years; probably an existence worse 
even than before, since revenge will add another motive to 
the conduct of her legal tormentor. It is well worthy of 
consideration if nothing can be done to put a stop to such 
a state of things. Is there any insuperable objection to 
empowering the courts taking cognizance of aggravated as- 
saults upon wives by their husbands to decree a judicial 
separation, at the solicitation of a wife, and at the same 
time to direct a sufficient provision to be made by the hus- 
band for her support and that of the children, if there are 
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THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


The Morning Post says that those who seek further 
proof of the tranquillity of Europe, of the re-establish- 
ment of the Emperor’s health, and of ‘the quiet state of 
France, may find fresh corroboration in the ‘a proaching 
departure of the Empress on a lengthened tour in the 
East. The multitude of fictions that have been started 
about a Regency, abdication, and other absurdities, will no 
doubt now be appreciated as utterly foolish. Common 
sense should have made the public feel confident that the 
Emperor Napoleon would pursue his mission as long as life 
remained to him, and that the voluntary abandonmeat of 
his throne could only coincide with the extinction of his 
existence. The notion of surrendering the sceptre to a boy, 
and yet remaining beside him as chief adviser, was mon- 
strous, because by such a course Napoleon would have 
exposed himself and his dynasty to the fatal shafts of 
ridicule which kill nowhere so surely as in France, 





AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


The Vienna Presse contains an article on the rapproche- 

ment between the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, in 

which it says: “The first suggestion of the approaching 

visit of the Crown Prince of Prussia to Vienna, which is 

rightly regarded as the first actual step towards reconcilia- 

tion, proceeded quite spontaneously from Berlin, and was 

met with great willingness and friendship by the Emporor 

Francis Joseph. It is hoped that the renewal of friendship 

between the Austrian and Prussian Courts will also lea‘l to 
a restoration of friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. If a reconciliation is not a necessary consequence, 
but only a probable result of the visit of the Crown Prince, 
it is because the real removal of the hitherto existing cool- 

ness can only be attained by the creation of new and 

tangible bases for an understanding. It will be requisite 
for Austria and Prussia to come to an agreement upon tlie 
South German question, a-result which can only be brought 
about by both Powers honourably and sincerely relinquish- 
ing every absolute influence in the reconstruction of the 
Southern States, by their completely recognising the right 
of the South Germans to settle their own future position, 
and by. théir leaving matters there to develop themselves. 
The reconciliation with Prussia can, moreover, in no way 
affect tho friendly relations maintained by Austria with 
France and the French Government.”’ 





THE LAND QUESTION. 


The Freeman’s Journal, in commenting on the speech of 
the Marquis of Hartington at the Lismore Farmers’ dinuer, 
gives the following definition of Landlords’ rights. 

The State has by law given a property in the land to 
individuals, and taking that property as it is usually 
ed by landlords themselves as distinct from the doc- 
trines of political economy or public policy. let us sea what, 
on landlords’ own showing, landlords have a right to ex- 
pect and to get from their tenants. 


First—The landlord has a right to get his rent as agreed 
upon between himself and his tenant at the times and 
in the proportions stipulated. 

Second—The landlord has a right to obtain as rent the 
present full annual value of his land which he hired to 
the tenant, not including the value of the property of 
the tenant incorporated with the holding. 

Third—The landlord has aright to be secured the pro- 
spective value of his land as created by any and every 
change, local or general, which is not produced by the 
expenditure of the tenant on the special holding. 

Fourth—He has a right to all mines and minerals—all 
Royalties, and all manorial rights. 

Fifth—When he hires the surface of his land and the 
usufruct thereof to a tenant, he has a right to the 
most complete security the law can give that his 
claim for rent shall take precedence of every claim 
other than the public claims referred to above, and 
that no common creditor shall, by any contrivance, be 
able to take the produce of the land until the rent of 
the land out of which it was produced shall have 
been paid or sufficiently secured to the landlord who 
supplied the land out of which that produce was 
extracted by the tenant. 

Sixth—The landlord has a right that his security for 
the due payment of the stipulated rent shall not be 
diminished by the sub-letting or sub-division of the 
land, and the consequent placing of the claims to 
sustentation of other families of cultivators out of the 
special lot in priority to his claims for his rent. 

Seventh—The landlord has a right to reclaim the oecu- 
pancy on the tenant not being reasonably punctual in 
the payment of his rent, or on the tenant sub-letting 
or sub-dividing the holding, and thereby depriving 
the owner of the security for his’ rent, on the faith of 
which he hired out his land. 

Eighth—Having regard to the ordinarily recognis>d 
rights of landed property, the landlord very reason- 
ably claims a pre-emption right to the occu of a 
portion of his income-producing land, on his making 
full compensation to the tenant for all beneficial 
improvements in or on the soil, and for the loss of his 
continuous occupancy, after the manner observed 
under the Railway Olauses Acts with to 
tenants of lands and tenants of houses in which 
traders carry on business, } 
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We know of no other 
lords, and we know of no 
would be covered by the foregoing statement of the 
landlord's claims. Some may think we have recog- 
nised too much ; but no person, we a end, can 
say, certainly no person can doubt, t we have 
omitted any just claim from the category. 
Lord i did not state that any one of these 
rights or would be interfered with by the 


conversion of the legislative remedies landlord 


ion against 
appropriations by law of tenants’ property, which all men 
adeait to be in continuous operation for centuries in 


claim set up by reasonable land- 
= right of property that 





Ireland, and against the power of capricious evictions which 


reduces the whole tenant class to the most humiliating 
serfdom. We invite his*lordship, ‘as President of the 
Lismore Farming Society,” not as a member ‘of the 
Cabinet, to examine these claims in detail with us, in order 
that if any one would be unjustly interfered with by the 
programme of the Munster Clubs, we would be in a position 
to co-operate with his lordship in trying by perseverance 
to induce the tenant farmers of the country to modify the 
proposals of the Munster Clubs. 





THE PRIMATE ON CHURCH AND STATE. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the course of a lengthy 
address to the clergy and churchwardens of Dover, Eltham, 
and other places, made the following observations: He 
took it that it would be tolerably well agreed that the 
State in this country must be benefited by its connection 
with the Church ; but he confessed “8 are also og 
strongly, in spite of a great deal that had been wu to 
the contrary, = the opinion that the Church also benefits 
by its connection with the State. He would leave out of 
the question the position which many of them held, which 
led to a supply of their temporal wants without appealing 
to their congregations; but, believing as he did, that the 
Church was constituted of clergy and laity, and believing 
that the influence of the laity was an instrument ordained 
of God for ting many abuses which the clergy if left 
purely to ves would be apt to fall into, and believ- 
ing that there is also an infinite number of occasions on 
which the clergy would find themselves altogether power- 
less for reaching the masses with whom ‘they have to deal 
if not supported by the assistance of their lay brethren, he 
was of opinion that the Church benefits by its connection 
with the State, and the State benefits by its connection with 
the Church. It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
their duty as citizens interfered with their duty as members 
of the Church of Christ, and it would be equally a mistake 
to suppose that their duties as members of the Church of 
Christ interfered with their duties as citizens. The ancient 
constitution of the country had blended together those two 
sets of duties, so that they attained through the best eiti- 
zen the best churchman, and the best churchman was the 
best citizen, He made that observation without the slightest 
reflection upon those without the pale of their own commu- 
nity. Their principles had a right to be maintained and 
supported as well as those to which he alluded just now, 
for if there was one principle more sacred than another, it 
was that each man must act according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, but each was sible to the Unseen 
Judge of All. The peculiar liberty of the age in which 
gave to man a right to serve God in the 
way he thinks right and best. While joining, there- 
fore, in the maintenance of that Church with 
to be united, they allowed that full 
which the constitution of ae 
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nominating the parso 
junct of the lordship of the soil. 
one who would maintain 
ought t be entirely in 
It was true, of course, that the 
transmitted through a clerical chan- 
the fitness of individuals have 
“ eye that office. He was not 
thought the pastor t not to be a 

pointed through lay influence, but he thought it soning 
thing to be maintained as the very essence and prin- 
ciple of an Established Church. These matters were 
very often alluded to as blots, but he conceived them 
to be merely carrying out the very principles on which 
a mixed society like theirs consisted. It was one great 
of the ent of their constitution that the 

ord of the soil should have to do with the appoint- 
ment of the pastor; it was a distinct feature of the 
constitution that two laymen should exercise and carry out 
the law of the Church with the assistance of the clergy - 
man, ‘the appointment of two churchwardens. There- 
fore, when he invited the clergy and the laity to attend 
there he t no more fitting representatives of the 
laity could be found than the churchwardens, The office 
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of churchwarden was to be the bishop’s officer. In the 
constitution of the Church courts it was said that laymen 
had too much to do, Every one knew that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York, and every 
bishop on the bench, constituted the supreme court, yet 
they assigned the duty to some learned civilian who is a 
layman, although he held the title of an ecclesiastical 
doctor. The lay element was therefore of great and im- 
t influence in matters relating to the ancient consti- 
tution of the Church, and he would be a very rash man 
indeed to interfere with it. Therefore, if in those matters 
it was not wise to depart from the ancient historical con- 
stitution of the Church, their duty was to consider the 
best way of making it effectual, so as to meet the want of 
a somewhat changeful age. It had been a reproach from 
some that the Church did not adapt itself to the changes 
of the times, but some people thought it was too much 
iven to change. But those were matters of opinion. 
They must remember that their mission was not to some 
a but to the nineteenth century in 


if changes occurred they must change 
is 


remote age of the 
which we live; an vurred 
their front and meet those changing circumstances. 


opinion was strong that they did not want any very 
great radical changes, and that they would waste their 
time ve 


much by contemplating great and extensive 
organic changes in the system of the Church of England. 
Their dissenting brethren had assumed an attitude some- 
what aggressive; and perhaps they would assume a still 
more aggressive attitude. They might do so if they pleased. 
No doubt they had a very powerful organisation to promote 
their peculiar views about the Church of England—an 
organisation which extended over every part of the king- 
dom. It was not necessary that Churchmen should appear 
on the platform, but it was necessary that they should first 
understand their own principles, and secondly that they 
should maintain them and enforce them with power and 
influence. It frequently happened that a noisy minority 
carried the day simply because of the apathy of the majo- 
rity. Let it be perfectly understood that they did not 
mean to be quietly superseded. The more they considered 
the points on which they were united, the more they dwelt 
upon that great institution of which, by God’s blessing, 
they were members, the more would minor points of dif- 
ference, which were likely to be exaggerated in their minds 
if they dwelt upon them, disappear, and the more would 
they throw themselves, loyally and heartily, into the great 
body to which they belong. In his conscience he believed 
that on the Established Church holding her pre-eminent 
position—holding very much her present composite capacity 
—very much depends the future Christian greatness of this 
empire, and the progress of true, enlightened, civilised 
Christianity throughout the world. 





LORD OLARENDON’S SPEECH AT WATFORD. 


At the Watford Agricultural dinner, responding to the 
toast of the House of Lords, Lord Clarendon said— 
Having been a member of that House now for more than 
thirty years, having been a regular attendant in it, and to 
the best of my ability having observed the spirit in which 
its proceedings have been condueted, I will say, without 
any odious comparison, that in respect of knowledge, 
eloquence, ability, and experience, it stands second to no 
other legislative assembly in the world. The House of 
Lords has been jeered at for not more often initiating 
measures, and still more jeered at for the brevity of its 
debates. With respect to the first I believe the fault lies 
mainly with the House of Commons, who are naturally 
jealous of the right inherent in them as representatives of 
the to impose taxes. But I think that, with a little 

ill, a er useful understanding might be 
arrived at, by which the initiative might be taken in the 
House of Lords on measures which, though they might 
contain money clauses, were not in reality bills for taxing 
the people. With respect to the second matter, the brevit' 
of our debates, I think that is mainly attributable to the 
laudable custom in the House of Lords of not speaking 
when we have nothing particular to say. An imitation of 
that example in what is called “another place ” would be 
of advantage, and might be attended with very great 
economy of time, and no less efficiency in the transaction 
of public business. The House of Lords, gentlemen, is 
not a representative body, but it is a responsible body. It 
is responsible to the country. It knows it, and it feels it, 
and three months ago it gave a signal proof of it. I say, 
therefore, that there is nothing in the long run to be 
apprehended from the House of Lords. There is no reasoh 
for the assumption that after a due course of time the 
House of Lords will ever oppose itself to what is the 
acknowledged and admitted opinion of the country. I say, 
therefore, that there is no apprehension on that score. 
But the House of Lords has been reproached, and I must 
say with some kind of reason, with not going fast enough 
~—that it did not, in fact, seize the realities of public 
opinion, and was not alive enough to the enormous pro- 
gress—the astounding progress of intellectual activity in 
everything which distinguishes the age in which we live, 
and which makes us live a century in thirty years, 
But the House of Lords must remember that when one 
House travels by express, and the other by the parliamen- 
tary train, one set of travellers will arrive at the terminus 
very long before the other, and impatience will be exhi- 
bited and feelings of ill-will and bad blood will be created 
that might be avoided by more steam. Now, a little more 
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Lords; and I am sure that there is not any one here pre- 
sent who is a well-wisher to that institution who will not 
desire, for the interests of that body, and for the country, 
that a little more steam should be applied. There is com. 
ing on a great occasion on which the two Houses may unite 
in harmonious action. The question of the tenure of land 
in Ireland is a momentous, a vital, and nota party ques. 
tion. I do not say that it is not a party question by way 
of modifying opposition. The y that is in power 
always preaches to the party out of power moderation, and 
not to be factious. That is a ‘old system, and one that 
is systematically disregarded. But I say that it is not a 
party question, because each successive Government, 
Liberal or Oonservative, has faithfully promised, has sin- 
eerely attempted, and has signally failed to legislate for 
Ireland upon the question. The necessity still exists. It 
is acknowledged more and more every day ; and I therefore 
do not see why men of all parties, with honest purposes 
and calm moderation, should not unite together to produce 
a measure that would be perfectly satisfactory. There is 
no evil without a remedy, and there are evils connected 
with the tenure of land in Ireland that must be abated. 
The great problem to solve is to do justice to the 
many, and to do injustice to no one. You will not 
expect’ to learn from me what course the Government 
intend to pursue; and, indeed, [ think that if I told 
you that their minds were made up, and that there 
‘was a bill ready, you would receive the information with 
surprise and dissatisfaction, because you would feel sure that 
in the two months which have passed since Parliament was 
prorogued the amount of information, of statistics, and of 
data necessary for the formation of a judgment could not 
have been collected, and that if any determination had 
been taken already it would be crude and imperfect. But, 
although I will not tell you what the Government will do, 
T will tell you what they will not do. They will not adopt 
any of those wild and subversive schemes of which we have 
heard so much during the last few days. I cast no blame 
upon those who bring them forward, They, likely 
enough, may believe in the possibility of the accomplish- 
ment of what they propose ; but I say that they are enemies 
of equitable settlement, which is the only settlement we can 
look forward to; and those who strive and labour to ex- 
cite expectations that are extravagant, amd cannot be 
realised, are no friends to the Irish people. But the Irish 
people, whatever may be their faults, are not fools. They 
are a quick-sighted Peoples and, when the time comes, I 
shall expect they will be amenable to reason, if that which 
is just and practicable is offered to them. I have now the 
honour of addressing practical men; and I would ask any 
here present to take a farm at will upon which the landlord 
never intended to do anything. Then suppose that he built 
upon that farm a house and homestead, erected fenee§, and 
drained it, and was then turned out at six months’ notice 
by the landlord, who took to himself the whole benefit of 
the tenant’s labour and expenditure. I ask if there could 
be language strong enough to condemn the felonious act of 
such a landlord as that. Far be it from me to say that 
any such proceedings are resorted to on the large and well- 
man estates in Ireland, of which I could give you a 
long list. But the power does exist. It is too often 
exercised ; and it ought to be abated, because so long as it 
exists there can be no confidence between landlord and 
tenant. I do not say that exceptionai legislation may not 
be necessary with reference to the wants, the wishes, and 
the of an agricultural people like the Irish ; but I 
believe that if the rights of property are scrupulously 
upheld, and its duties rigidly enforced by law, a measure 
will be produced which will entitle the Government and 
Parliament to say they have fulfilled their obligations, and 
entitle them to the support and praise of every honest man. 
I have been for some time on the Continent. I had there 
the opportanity of collecting opinions, and I have seen 
some persons who exercise no little influence on the 


Y| destinies of Europe; and although I have not the gift of 


prophecy—though I do not pretend to see further into 
futurity than other men,—yet I cannot help, on this 
occasion, expressing my belief that at no time within the 
last three years have we had a fairer prospect of maintain- 
ing the inestimable blessings of peace. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


New York, Sept. 30.~-The Republican New York State 
Conventiori, which is in session at Syracuse, has adopted a 
platform favouring payment of the national debt in coin, 
the fullest protection of naturalised citizens, impartial 
suffrage, and the recognition of Cuban belligerency. 

The Radical Republicans of Mississippi have nominated 
General Alcorn governor, and a negro as secretary, of the 
State. The Indians of Wyoming territory are renewing 
hostilities, 

Paris, Sept, 30, Evening.—The Petit Journal of this 
evening publishes the following telegram from Guebwiller, 
which left that place at 10 o'clock this morning :— 
“‘ Haeusler, brother-in-law of Kinck, has been sent for by 
the authorities to identify a body discovered between Boll- 
willer and Cernay.” 

The same paper adds that there is every reason to believe 
that the body which has been found is that of Kinck, 
senior. The Droit considers that various signs seem to 
point at Traupman as the sole designer of the murder of 














steam seems to me all that is wanting to the House of 


the Kinck family—adding, however, that it is not known 
if he perpetrated the deed alone, 
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Netos of the Week, 


Home Notes. 

The Agincourt, with the Lords of the Admiralty on 
board, led the iron-clad fleet into Cork Harbour on Monda 
morning. The Lord-Lieutenant arrived in the city in the 
afternoon, and was received by the Mayor and Corporation: 

Mr Charles Dickens “ ina ted’ the session of the 
Midland Institute at Birmingham on Monday last by a lo 
address. Replying to a vote of thanks he said: “I wi 
now discharge my conscience of my political creed, which is 
contained in two articles, and has no reference to any party 
or persons. My faith in the people governing is, on the 
whole, infinitesimal ; my faith in the people governed is, 
on the whole, illimitable.”’ 

The whole of the foreign sheep which arrived in London 
on Sunday and Monday, for Monday’s markets, were seized 
on account of disease. An epidemic has also broken out in 
Bedfordshire, and cases have occurred even within the 
borough of Bedford. On Saturday last the justices of the 
latter division held a consultation as to the powers which 
might be available for instant action. 

At a Committee meeting held on Monday it was reported 
that the Queen would not be able to open the Holborn' 
Viaduct, and it was resolved to invite the Prince of Wales 
to attend the ceremony on or after the 15th of October. 





The death. is announced of the Rev. James Stuart Murray 
Anderson, who for many years held a prominent position 
amongst the London clergy. He was born in 1780, and 
was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1821, when he took a second-class in 
nee For some years he was incumbent of St George’s, | 

ighton. 

e citizens of Chester are exerting themselves to give | 
éclat to the forthcoming visit of.the Prince of Wales, 4,3001. | 
having been subscribed for that purpose, and a suite of; 
rooms are being fitted up at the wi a Hotel, in the | 
hope and expectation that the Princess will accompany his. 
Royal Highness, Lord Londesborough has intimated that | 
the Prince of Wales will visit Scarborough on the 1st 
of November. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the European Assurance 
Society was held on Monday at the Langham Hotel, Sir 
Frederic Smith, K.H., in the chair, when, after full explana- 
tions from Sir Frederic Smith and Mr H. B. Parminter, the 
accountant, resolutions were passed, declaring that winding 
up was unnecessary, and urging the directors to oppose the 
petition by every means in their power. 

On the same day a meeting of policy-holders in the Naval, 
Military, and East India Assurance Society, which was 
transfefred to the Buropean, was held, at which it was 
resolved that, in case of necessity, the policy-holders would 
look to the directors of the absorbed company for protection. 
on committee was appointed to confer with the directors of 
A deputation, representing the inhabitants of the ward 
of Walbrook, of which the Lord Mayor is alderman, waited 
upon him on Monday afternoon, and presented him with a 


satisfy them where the gas had accumulated. They added 
an opinion that a lamentable want of care had been exhi- 
bited on the partof the officers of the pit. 

The numerous memorials praying for a division of the 


Y] diocese of Exeter have elicited a promise from Mr Glad- 


stone that ‘he will not fail to call the attention of his 
colleagues to this + subject.” . 

Mr Moncreiff, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, has been 
appointed to the office of Lord Justice Clerk, in room of 
the late Mr Patton. 

France. 

Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, paid a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
Wednesday evening. 

The Patrie of Wednesday evening contains the follow- 
ing: “We have reason to believe that the family of the 
Duke of Genoa, in reply to the Spanish Government, has 
declared that the Prince will only accept the Crown of 
Spain if the Cortes elect him by a majority of two-thirds,” 

It is asserted on reliable authority that the French Go- 
vernment has had no hand in the combinations to which 
the King of Portugal alludes in his letter to the Duke de 
Loulé concerning the candidature to the throne of Spain. 
The Oabinet of the Tuileries, on the contrary, has through- 
out adhered to a policy of non-intervention. 

The Paris papers of Wednesday publish a telegram from 
Washington, dated Tuesday, stating that in consequence 
of the explanations which have been exchanged between 
the Spanish and American Governments, the latter has de- 
clared that it had never had any intention of offering to 
mediate in Ouba, and has been actuated solely by humani- 
tarian motives. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, travelling vid 
Forbach, arrived at Paris on Sunday night. 

The Emperor and Empress were present on Sunday at 
the Bois de Boulogne races, where they were most warmly 
received. 

The Oficial Journal of Monday morning publishes an 
Imperial decree approving the report of General Lebouf, 
Minister of War, proposing the dissolution of the gendar- 


merie of the Imperial Guard. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit to the 
Emperor and Empress at three o'clock on Tuesday after- 
noon. The Princess was slightly indisposed. 

The French Imperial yacht Aigle arrived at Venice on 
Tuesday. The Empress Eugenie is expected to-day. 

The rumour respecting the entry of Baden into the 
North German Confederation appears to be devoid of foun- 
dation. The French Government have not forwarded any 
note on this subject either to the Cabinet of Berlin or 
Carlsruhe. 4 

The Gaulois says that the Pope is going to write a 
friendly letter to Father Hyacinthe, to get him back again 
into the fold. The same paper calls the gallant pére the 
Baron Haussmann of Catholicism. 

The Paris newspapers publish intelligence from Madrid, 
to the effect that the Socialist in Spain are preparing 
a revolutionary movement at and other places. The 





full-length portrait of himself. Lord Mayor; in 
acknowledging the ‘gift, took occasion to defend a part of 
his judicial conduct which has been freely critici i 
action in the case of Clement Harwood. 

On Tuesday afternoon a marble statue of Lord Derby, 
voted by the corporation of Liverpool, was unveiled in St 
George’s-hall. The ceremony was performed by the mayor, 
in the presence of a numerous assembly. At the same time 
and place his worship uncovered a statue of Mr Joseph 
Mayer, one of the town’s distinguished benefactors. 

A verdict of wilful murder has been returned against the 
Spaniard Martini, who is accused of having committed the 


_ tragedy in the and n this charge he has been | Im ial decree, revoking the provisional appo 
sent for trial at the mS Oriainal Court. M. Foreade de la Roquette as Minister of the Interior, and 
Mr Strange, the ing director of the Alhambra, was | permanently i him to that office. 


summoned on Tuesday at Marlborough-street Police-court, 
on a charge of having harboured four constables. About 
midnight the men entered the Alhambra, and each of them 
having had a glass of beer, left in about four minutes. Mr 
Strange stated that he had given permission for the police- 
men in the neighbourhood to take a glass of ale at the close of 
the . The magistrate deprecated the practice 
of men leaving their beats for such a purpose, but dismissed 
the summons in the present instance, 

The sittings of the Social Science Congress were begun 
at Bristol on Wednesday. There was divine service in 
cathedral, and the sermon, hed by the Bishop of the 
diocese, dealt with the Wess edie of that which is 
called Social Science under its religious aspects. The 
opening address was delivered in the evening by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. 

Mr Cardwell addressed a gathering of his constituents 
on Wednesday last. In a speech of some length he touched 
on the topics of the day, and referred to the disclosures 
gps he enpelieuayof taavdesng totale 
suggest the expedi of introducing 

The nomination of candidates to fill the office of Lord 
Mayor, which took place at Guildhall on Wednesday, was 
¢ ised by some uproar and excitement. Lord Mayor 
Lawrence, Mr Litcieien Besley, and Mr Alderman Wilson 
were severall posed and seconded, and at the close of 
the day’s polling the numbers issued by the respective 
committees gave Mr Besley a large majority. 

The ey ae into the causes of the Ferndale Colliery 
explosion has now been brought to a conclusion. The jury 


Government, which is aware of their intrigues, has taken 
the necessary measures to suppress with energy any dis- 
turbance that may arise. 

A most disastrous fire, caused by the explosion of petro- 


sion of fire-damp, but there was not sufficient evidence to| 





of twenty words is to be seven francs, 
Reinforcements for Cuba left Cadiz on Sunday. 
The number of prisoners arrested at Barcelona amount 
to 124. No further disturbances have occurred. The 
National Guard of Madrid have offered their assistance in 
maintaining order. 
On Sunday last a rising of the militia took place 
Villafranca de Pomades, but the men laid down their arms 
as soon as the result of the Barcelona insurrection was 
known. The rails have been torn up on the line between 
Sabadell and Monistrol. The Governor of Madrid has 
ordered the closing of all politfcal clubs and associations 
until their existence has been regularly legalised. 
No further disturbances have occurred at Barcelona. 
The railway lines which had been torn up by the fugitive 
Republicans are again in working order. 

Portugal. 
The Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon and Count Farrobo are 
both dead. 
The Paris papers state that the King of Portugal has 
addressed a letter to the Marquis de Loulé, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, contradicting the rumour that he had 
accepted the Crown of Spain. His Majesty says in 
addition : “I was born a Portuguese, and I will die a Por- 
tuguese.”’ 

Prussia. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia will leave Berlin on the 
3rd of October for Baden Baden. From there he will 
proceed to Vienna to visit the Emperor of Austria. Prior 
to his journey to Egypt he will spend several days in 
Constantinople, and will ttavel thence by Asia Minor and 
Palestine. Count Bismarck will not return to Berlin for 
the opening of the Prussian Diet. The Extradition 
Treaty between Russia and Prussia expires on the 2nd of 
October. 

The Berlin papers publish intelligence from Constan- 
tinople, stating that the differences between the Porte and 
the Viens of Egypt have been almost entirely arranged 
through the mediation of the great Powers. At the pre- 
sent time there is but one point of disagreement, and that 
will probably be soon settled. 

Turkey. 

The Levant Herald of Wednesday publishes what 
purports to be the late Fuad Pacha’s political testament, 
addressed to the Sultan. It expresses, without reserve, all 
that statesman’s political i administrative views, in 
which his only associate was Aali Pacha. The téstament, 
moreover, points out the best policy to be pursued towards 
the great Powers (the Porte to trust especially to England), 
and recommends the amalgamation of all the races of the 
Turkish Empire, the introduction of reforms in the admin- 
istration of justice, and the construction of roads, as the only 
means of salvation. 

No official reply has been received from Egypt to the 
last declaration of the Grand Vizier. 


e of Tuesday evening says that King 
Leopold, on his arrival at the Southern Railway Station on 
Saturday, thanked the Minister of France, unt de 
iére, for the excellent sentiments expressed by 
him at the dinner given to the superior officers of the 
French National Guard. The Htoile Belge does not men- 


The Ptoile 





leum in a lighter, has occurred at Bordeaux. The flames | tion what sagt wes made to the King by M. de Laguer- 


spreading rapidly caught the vessels in the river, seventeen 'ronniére ; but 


of which were and several others injured. No 
estimate could at once be formed of the total amount of 
damage done, The conflagration broke out at six in the 
evening of Tuesday, and lasted the whole of the night. 


The Official Journal of Thursday morning publishes an | 
intment of 


The Droit considers that various signs seem to point at 
Traupmann as the sole designer of the murder of the 
Kinck family, adding, however, that it is not known if he 
perpetrated the deed alone. 

During Wednesday night a fire broke out in the Hippo- 
drome. No particulars have as yet transpired. . 


Italy. 

An eruption of Mount Etna took place on Sunday last. 
On the eastern side of the mountain two torrents of lava 
were flowing into the Valle del Bue. 

The Empress of the French is expected at Venice 
to-day. 

Husseim Pacha, the son of the Viceroy of Egypt, arrived 
at Brindisi on Wednesday from Venice, and embarked on 
board the frigate Magei for Alexandria. 


The Council of Ministers under the Presidency of the 
Regent held a sitting on Tuesday, in which it was agreed 
to propose to the Cortes the Duke of Genoa as a candidate 
for the vacant throne. It is stated that General Prim will 
inform the Unionist, ist, and Democratic factions 
of the above resolution. All organs of the press, without 
exception, have received with enthusiasm the declaration of 
the King of Portugal just put forward in his letter to the 
Marquis de Loulé, im which he promised never to become a 
candidate for a foraign throne. Strong bands of Repub- 
licans are reported to be concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of Gracia and Mandresa, in Catalonia. Troops have been 





e says that the latter, in answer to the 
Count of Flanders, who equally expressed his thanks, said 
that what he had stated was the sincere declaration of his 
personal sentiments. 

ld informed the officers of the English rifle 
—— he intended to go with his Consort to Windsor 
in November, on a visit for a few days to Queen Victoria. 

Mr Lumley, the British Minister, has entertained a large 
number of the English volunteers at dinner. 


Canada. ; 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur visited the Niagara. 


Falls on Monday. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, accompanied b, 
Governor Sir John Young, also visited Buffalo, and din 
with ex-President Fillmore. . 

The Canadian Parliament has been prorogued until the 
11th of October. 

The Danubian Principalities. . 

A semi-official denial is given to a rumour which has 
been circulated to the effect that the Porte had asked for,. 
and received from the Roumanian representative in Con- 
stantinople, ex on the subject of the journey of 
Prince Charles to the West. It is added that his High- 
ness’s journey is in no way of a nature to give the Porte 
cause to require tions. ' it 

A decree has been issued by the Roumanian Minister of 
the Interior forbidding the ecclesiastical authorities to place 
under arrest any of their clergy on any ground whatever. 

The Brazils. tape 

Further details of the fighting in rasa C) 
received, On the 16th an engagement took place at Ouru- 
juaty, in which 5,000 Paraguayans were defeated with a 
oss of twenty cannons. — the 17th another engagement 
took when 1,600 Paraguayans were defeated, 

se taken. ‘Lopez has fled, followed by 


and twelve canons owed | 
the remnant of hs troops, who are almost without arms, 


Count d’Eu is pursn. ng him. The Paraguayans had aban- 
doned their last six steamers in the river Mandevira. 





sent to pursae them. A message from Lisbon states that 





found that the deceased came to their deaths by an explo- 


baad % Sr a | ae eer 


a concession has been granted for laying a submarine cable 


Forty-four British subject, had been liberated, Communi- 


- \ 


between England and Portugal. ‘The tariff for a telegram — 
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cation had been established with the allies by the river 
Mandienza. The Provisional Government at Asuncion had 

declared Lopez an outlaw. 
t. 
The barriers against the of the water into the 
Bitter Lakes having been removed, and the required level 
having been obtained along the whole extent of the canal, 
a steamer, with M. de Lesseps on board, has made the 
direct, and without interruption, from Port Said to 

a in fifteen hours. 
America. 


Mr Boutwell, the Secretary of the Treasury, has ordered 
the sale of 2,000,000 dollars in gold, and the purchase of 
2,000,000 dollars worth of bonds weekly until November 
the Ist, in addition to the fortnightly purchase of 1,000,000 
dollars worth of bonds under the Sinking Fund Act. M. 
de Bille, the new Danish Minister, was officially received 
at Washington on Saturday last. 

Dr Hall, the Arctic explorer, arrived at New Bedford on 


‘Sunday last from Repulse Bay, after an absence of five 


years. He discovered the skeletons of several of Sir John 
Franklin’s party at King William's Land, and he brings 
numerous relics of the Franklin expedition. 

The New York Convention met on Wednesday, Reso- 
lutions were adopted favouring gold payment of the debt, 
equalisation of taxes, and negro suffrage ; also sympathis- 
ing with Cuba and favouring the annexation of the island 
when the inhabitants should desire it. 


The West Indies. 

From recent advices we learn that rains had fallen at 
Jamaica, and the crops were improving. Fever prevailed 
at Trinidad. The weather was very seasonable for the cane 
fields, At Barbadoes the weather had changed, and the 
crops were much benefited thereby. 

e Haytian President, Salnave, was shot in an assault 
on Aux Caves, and the wounds are believed to be mortal. 
Nissage Saget is expected to succeed Sulnave. 

In Ouba, estates had been burnt by the Spanish troops 
and by the insurgents, and much property was destroyed. 
In the island a belief was entertained that the Spanish 
Government was disposed to accept General Sickles’ pro- 

1. 
' ialdliguae has been received, vid Havanna, announcing 
that several severe shocks of earthquake occurred at St 
Thomas on the 17th ult. No lives were lost, and there 
was no serious damage done. 


India. 

It has now been officially announced that unless next harvest 
isan abundant one throughout Northern India, no grand Dur- 
bar will be held at Agra in January. Even if a Durbar is 
held, no chiefs will be invited whose route would lie through 
im tracts. 

j from Raj state that want, misery, 
and ty are on the increase, in spite of the efforts that 
are being made to provide relief. The Plague of locusts has 
been superadded to those of famine and pestilence. 

We read in the Times of India of August 31: “ Lord 
Napier of Magdala leaves India ¥ to-day’s mail, amid the 

e 


heartfelt regrets of every class of the community. The army 
loses in Lord Napier a chief of whom it is justly proud, and 
whom it dearly loves, for his constant aim has been to pro- 


mote the well-being and happiness of every man, woman, 
and child belonging to it. In everything he did his care was 
for others ; he never — a thought for himself. Tt is espe- 
that the hour of parting has come, to 
mene hope vw his Sane ra soon return to India 
to occupy er post for whic is so well fitted, and 
to cherish the conviction that wherever he may be the Indian 
army will always have in him a steadfast, true friend. A 
farewell banquet was given to his lordship at Poona on the 
27th inst. Lieutenant-General Sir Augustus Spencer, K.0.B., 
his lordship’s successor, arrived in Bombay on the 26th inst., 
and to Poona on the 27th, when Lord Napier 
resigned to him the command of the army. On General, 
Spencer's arrival a Government Gazette extraordinary was 
issued, announcing his accession to the command. 


———a 








The Pall Mall Gazette is authorised to state that Earl 
Russell in no way counselled the destruction of Lord 
Byron's memoir, which step was decided on at a meeting 
held at Mr Murray’s house, and carried out by Mr Wilmot 
Horton and Colonel Doyle under the circumstances set forth 
in the Diary of Moore, edited by Harl Russell (Vol. IV., 
page 191); from which it will be seen that Mr Moore repaid 
to Mr Murray the sum of 2,000 guineas he had received 
from that gentleman on account of the memoir, and also 
paid the interest which had accrued in the meantime on 
the sum thus advanced. 

A baronetcy is, it is said, about to be conferred, among 
others, on Major-General Francis Seymour, 0.B., a Groom 
in Waiting to the Queen, who has served abroad, and was 
wounded in the Orimea. 

A German translation, by Rudolph Genée, of Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal has lately been very popular at Berlin. 

Mr Dion Boucicault promises on Saturday, the 9th, an 
adaptation of the Parisian melodrama Le Mangeur de 

er, with Mr and Mrs Charles Mathews. 

. hew sect, a compound of Hindooism an - 
danism, has been established in Seats the Biok Pant 
or “Way.” The members acknowledge both Krishna and 
pa They believe that Mahomed foretold Christ's 

The death is announced of Mr J. C, Bakewell 

time connected with the Morning Post, and well adel in the 
*cientifie world. Mr Bakewell was born at Wakefield in 
sem rag the net of ‘The Natural Evidences of a 
Selenan’ pose 4 vee, ~~ ee Conversations,’ ‘ Electric 


| per Cent., 114 to 1144; the Four per Cent., 100 to 


MONETARY REVIEW. . 


Consols during the week have shown a tendency 
to improvement, though recently the market has 
been ft firm. In the Railway Market there is 
considerable heaviness, and the business transacted 
has been small; the decrease in the traffic receipts 
of the leading lines having acted as a werful check 
upon purchasers. Foreign Securities have been 
dull, chiefly in consequence of the flat prices from 
Paris ; ni: Spanish have shown no improvement, 
notwithstanding the reassuring announcement that 
the Duke of Genoa is to be proposed for the vacant 
throne. No alteration has been made in the Bank 
of England rate of discount, and the demand, which 
is to a good extent, is chiefly for advances, which 
are usual at the close of the quarter and just pre- 
vious to the payment of the October dividends. In 
the English Stock Market, Consols are now at 92} to 
92% for money and 92{ to 93 for the account; New 
and Reduced Three per Cents., 913 to 914; Exchequer 
Bills, March, par to 5s. prem. ; and Ditto, June, 7s. 
to 11s. prem. In Indian Securities there is little 
doing, with no change in quotations. The Ten-and- 
a-Half per Cent Stock is at 210 to 212; the Five 





100}; the Bonds, 23s. to 28s. prem. ; and the Deben- 
tures, 103} to 104}. 

In the Foreign Stock Market, Argentine are 81} 
to 813; Brazilian Five per Cents., 1865, 83} to 
84; Chilian Six per Cents., 1867, 95 to 96; Ditto 
Seven per Cents, 1866, 101 to 103; tian 
Seven per Cents, 1862, 81 to 83; Ditto Railway 
Debentures, 97 to 98; Ditto Nine per Cent. 
Viceroy Loan, 97 to 98; Ditto Seven per Cent., 
793 .to 80}; Ditto, 1868, 76} to 76}; Italian 
Five per Cents, 1861, 51§ to 51}; Ditto State 
Domain, 84 to 86; Mexican, 11}? to 12}; Peruvian 
Five per Cents. 1865, 79% to 79; Portuguese, 
33} to 337; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 
88 to 89; Ditto Three per Cents, 54 to 55; 
Ditto Five per Cents., 1862, 87} to 88; Ditto Anglo- 
Dutch, 1866, 933 to 944; Moscow-Jaroslaw, 83 to 
83}; Charkof-Azof, 80} to 80}; Nicolas, 68 to 
684 ; Ditto, 1869, 67 to 674; Spanish New Threes, 
277 to 28; Turkish, 1862, 66 to 664; Ditto Five 
per Cents., 1865, 41 13-16 to 41 15-16. 
American Securitiesare flat. Five-Twenty Bonds 
are 83 to 83}; ditto (1865), 824 to 83; ditto (1867), 
81} to 82}; Ten-Forties, 75 to 754; Erie Railroad 
Shares, 224 to 234; Illinois, 93 to 94; Atlantic and 
Great Western Consolidated Bonds, 27 to 28; and 
Debentures, 29 to 30. 

In the Railway Share Market the prices are as 
follows: Caledonian, 82} to 83}; Great Eastern, 
36§ to 36§; Great Northern, 103 to 104; ditto A, 
99¢ to 100}; Great Western, 53} to 54; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 123} to 124}; London and Brighton, 
434 to 44; London, Chatham, and Dover, 16 to 
164; London and North Western, 115} to 116; 
London and South Western, 89} to 904; Metro- 
litan, 88 to 88}; Midland, 1154 to 116; North 
Eastern, to 753. 

In Bank , Agra (A) are 11 to 114; Alliance, 
124 to 13}; lo-Austrian, 12 to 15 prem. ; Char- 
tered Mercantile, 324 to 334; Consolidated, 4} to 


tern (Berwick), 113} to 113}; and South|(B 


Panama, Mary, Charlotte, Unico, Joseph and Marie, 


Christine. Four of these were loaded, and seven 
were partly loaded. Several of them were insured 
at Lloyd’s and among the marine insurance offices, 
The half-yearly meeting of the Imperial Gas 
Light and Coke Company will be held on the 14th 
of October, to declare a dividend for the half-year 


ending June. 

At the meeting on Wednesday of the British 
Gas Light Company (Limited), a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
for the half-year. 3 

The directors of the Credit Foncier of Mauritius 

(Limited) announce a half-yearly dividend at the 
rate of 7} per cent. per annum. They also state 
that “the last advices from Mauritius, dated 28th 
August, continue to bring satisfactory accounts of 
the working of the company’s affairs. The general 
state of the island hod materially improved, and 
there was every prospect of a very large crop of 
sugar.” 
A new undertaking is announced under the title 
of the Home and Foreign Telegraphic News Com- 
pany (Limited). It is suggested by a desire to take 
up the “intelligence department” of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company, which will 
not be continued by the Post-office authorities when 
the electric telegraph system is transferred to them. 
The services of a portion of the working staff of the 
present agency are to be retained, and it is stated 
that the system is to receive a considerable extension, 
both at home and abroad. The capital proposed is 
20,0001., in 4,000 shares of 51. each, 


A general meeting of the India Freehold Land, 
Colonisation, Trust, and Agency Association (Limited) 
is called for the 22nd October, to receive a report 
from the liquidators. 

The Manchester Corporation Waterworks are 
issuing annuities, according to their Act of Parlia- 
ment (10 and 11 Vict., cap. 203), on the security of 
the water rates, rents, and other waterworks 
wroperty. The assessment of the city, on which the 

besos rate is made, is 1,530,9171., and that rate is 
not limited in amount. The Waterworks’ income, 
in addition, last year was 121,483/. 4s. 4d. 
The half-yearly meeting of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada will be held on the 
28th October, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon 
Street. 

The North Eastern Railway Company are in- 
viting tenders, deliverable by the 22nd October, for 
the construction of a new line from Gilling to 
Helmsley, a distance of a little over five miles. 

The prospectus is issued of the London and Devon 
Biscuit Company your . The objectis stated to 
be to acquire and extend the business of a local 
concern known as the North Devon Steam Biscuit 
Company (Limited), and established many years at 
Barnstaple. The capital is fixed at 50,0001. in 
20,000 of 2/. 10s. each, Of which one-half are 
to be issued in the first instance. 

The ordinary general meeting of the San Paulo 
razilian) Railway Com is convened for the 
12th of October, when a ividend will be declared. 

At the meeting of the Tournay to Jurbise and 
Landen to Hasselt Railway Company, held in 
Brussels on the 25th ult., the dividend for the half- 





2% to 2§ prem.; London and County, 49 to 50; 
London and Westminster, 57 to 58; Oriental, 42 to. 
43; London Joint-Stock, 30 to 31; and Union of 
London, 35 to 36. 
An Miscellaneous Securities, Hudson’s Bay are 
at 13§ to 13§; Telegraph Construction, 28} to 283 ; 
Atlantic Telegraph, 2§ to 2f ; Anglo-American, 208 | 
to 20f; French Atlantic, 16} to 163; and British 
India Telegraph, 2§ to 23 prem. 
The Board of Trade returns, issued on Thursda 
morning, furnish the following results of British’ 
trade :—Imports—first 7 months, 1867, 128,989,6191;) 
1868, 132,352,276/.; 1869, 128,023,486/. Exports 
—first eight months, 1867, 121,056,9131.; 1868, 
116,777,0231. ; 1869, 126,244,907/. 
The total imports of gold and silver into the 
country in the eight months of this year have 
been to the extent of 14,619,116/, and the exports 
ee been awn 
e directors of the Rio de Janeiro City Improve-. 
ments Company (Limited) announce a ividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, in respect of 
revenue for the half-year ended the 30th of June’ 
par hs tee on ot October. 
e number of ships destroyed by the 
at Bordeaux was sixteen. * i decal ee 
ema! Charlemagne, Ariel, Morse, Chemiste, Pion-! 
nier, Lieutenant Bellot, Harmonie, Ulysse, Chomyn,! 
i 





43; Imperial Bank, 16 to 17; Imperial Ottoman,'y 


| mitted at the general meeting 


ear ending June was fixed at 5s. 10}d per share 
on the dividend shares, and 6s. on the preferential 
shares. 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the proprietors of 
the National of India (Limited) an ad intervm 
dividend was declared for the half-year at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum. 

The report of the directors of the Bahia and San 
Francisco Railway Company (Limited), to be sub- 
on the 7th October, 
recommends a dividend at the rate of 64 per cent. 

r annum. 

A general meeting of the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration is called for the 28th of October, to declare 
an interim dividend for the half-year ended the 
30th of June, 

The title of the “Oceanic Telegraph Company ” 
(Limited) has now been changed to the “Great 
Oceanic Telegraph Company (Limited).” The pros- 
pectus states that the objects of the Company are to 
provide cheaper and more direct Ocean telegraphic 
communication generally. In the present case, by 2 - 
direct line from the South-West Coast of Ireland to 
Sable Island and Halifax, Nova Scotia, which is in 


| complete Telegraphic communication with New York 


and America. “The Company’s operations are based 
upon a system of Deep Bea Telegraphy, which will _ 
enable the line to be most cheaply constructed and 
laid. The capital is 600,0001., in Baas of 107. each. 
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Court and’ Fashion. 


The Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, Princess 
Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine service in the parish church, Crathie, on Sunday 
last. uady Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby were in 
attendance. Thé Rev. Andrew Gray, of St John’s Church, 
Glasgow, officiated. 

The Duchess of Abercorn and the Ladies Hamilton have 
left Chesterfield House for Eastwell Park, Kent. No definite 
day is appointed for the marriage of her Grace’s daughters 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne and the Marquis of Blandford. 

The Lord Chancellor left town on Tuesday morning for 
Perth, on his way to Balmoral to visit her Majesty the Queen. 

We understand that the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Knowsley, in November, will be of a strictly private 
character, as his Royal Highness merely comes for a few 
days’ shooting. We also understand that the Princess of 
Wales will accompany the Prince to Knowsley should the 
state of her health permit her to undertake the journey.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

The Queen gave a ball on Monday evening fo the servants, 
tenants, and gillies on the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates. 

The Queen and the Royal Family are expected to leave 
Balmoral about the 5th or 6th of November, and return to 
Windsor Castle. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone arrived in Dundee on 
Monday evening from Fasque, and immediately drove out 
to Camperdown. Mr Gladstone has been the guest of his 
brother, Sir Thomas Gladstone, since Saturday. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster arrived in England on 
Tuesday, after a six weeks’ sojourn in Switzerland. 

Viscountess Walden has succeeded the Hon. Mrs Har- 
dinge as Lady in Waiting to the Princess of Wales. 











Aotabiliy, 

. The emancipation of women seems to be rapidly advancing 
in Germany as well as in England, and we have now a lady 
doctor in Berlin. Mrs Hirchfeldt, who was born in Holstein, 
and left Germany in 1867 to study in America, has lately 
returned with a diploma from the Dentist College in Phila- 
delphia, and obtained permission to practise as a dentist in 
the Prussian capital.—North German Correspondent. 

Prince Poniatowski, responding to the personal request 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, transmitted by Dranpet-Bey, has 
composed the score of » hymn which will be executed at 
the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 

A duel with swords took place at Saint-Mandé a few 
days since, between M. de la Ponterie, of the Paris, and 
M. Loret, Secretary to the Prefect of the Bouches-du- 
Rhéne. The former gentleman was slightly wounded in 
the cheek.—(alignant. 

King Victor Emmanuel has addressed to the Emperor 
Napoleon an autogtaph letter to express the pain he felt 
on hearing of his Majesty’s illness, and to congratulate him 
on his happy recovery. 

The French Ministers at present are widely scattered. 
General Fleury is travelling for his pleasure on the banks 
of the Danube; Marshal Vaillant is studying the plants 
and flowers of the Savoy nmiountains ; M. Rouher and the 
Marquis de la Valeite are taking part in the vintage of the 
Périgord ; and M. Baroche is in the Calvados, where his 
son is Payer-General. 

The Ouest states that a Trappist friar at the Abbey of 
Bellefontaine, near Cholet, in France, has just taken to 
flight with the funds of the community of which he was 
cashier and accountant. According to the same journal, 








———— 
was @ liberated convict, but he had persuaded them that 
he had been, in 1852, the victim of a persecution for his 
political opinions, and that the transportation he had 
undergone at Cayenne was the work of his enemies, The 
sum which he has now carried off is said to amount to 
upwards of 4,0001. 

_ Mr George Peabody is constructing a tomb for himsel 
in Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, Massachusetts. He 
is building a huge sarcophagus of Quincy granite, and pro- 
poses to be buried there with his brothers and sister. 

Blondin reappeared at the Crystal Palace on Monday in 
a tight-rope performance. It was not, however, of such a 
dangerous character as that which was witnessed some years 
ago. 

The post of American Minister at Pekin is going 
a-begging. The President offered it first to Mr John 
Bigelow, editor of the New York Times, and then to Mr 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, but both have 
declined it. 

The directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company have deemed it expedient to address a temper- 
ance circular to the “station-masters, inspectors, guards, 
porters, pointsmen, &c.,” employed on their line, Some of 
the station-masters and inspectors, it is stated, “are not 
unfrequently to be seen on duty the worse for liquor.” 


A workman of Chiteau-Thierry, France, aged forty, last 
week attempted, while labouring under a religious mono- 
mania, to crucify himself. He was found lying in a garret 
with his feet and one hand nailed to a cross, which he had 
made with some old rafters. He had also pierced the other 
hand, but was, of course, unable to entirely carry out his 
intention. He was removed to an hospital, and is likely to 
recover. The nails which he had used were similar to 
those represented in paintings and images as having been 








the fathers of the order were aware that the delinquent 





employed in the crucifixion of our Saviour. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager: Mr BENJA- 

MIN WEBSTER. 

Great Success of the new Drama, by Dion Bouci- 
cault and Henry J. Byron, entitled LOST AT 
SEA: A LONDON STORY. 

On Monday and deving the week, at Seven, TOO 
MUCH OF A GOOD THING. Messrs Ashley, C. 
H. Stephenson; Miss Maria and Nelly Harris. At 
a Quarter to Eight LOST AT SEA: A LONDON 
STORY. Messrs Arthur Sterling, G. Belmore, 
Atkins, Beveridge, C. H. sg omg Romer, C. L. 
Smith; Miss Rose Leclerq, Miss Eliza Johnstone, 
Miss Lennox Grey, Mrs Leigh Murray, &c., and 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr G. Belmore. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director: Sir Ropzrick Impzy Morcaison, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 

During the Nineteenth Session 1869-70, which will 
commence on the 4th of October, the following 
Courses of Lectures and Practical Demoastrations 
will be given : 

. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 





. Metallar By Jobn Percy M.D., F.R.S. 
_ mere istory. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., 


. Mineralogy. ) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
me: } Aa gto yth, ’ 


. Mining. 
. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
. Appli ws be By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 


S2Naoawe ow 


. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A, 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 

_is 301. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20/., exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Che- 
mistry (the Laboratory of the School), under the 
direction of Dr Frankland, and in the Metallurgical 
Laboratory under the direction of Dr Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at 37. and 4l. each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty’s Con- 
suls, acting Mining —— and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and 
others engaged in education, are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees. ~ 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants 
Two Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 


"" PRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.GS., 


will deliver a Course of Lectures on MINE- 
RALOGY applied to GEOLOGY and the ARTS, 
at King’s College, London, on Wednesday and 
riday mornings, at nine o'clock, during October, 
November, and December, commencing October 8th. 
Fee, 22. 23, 

A Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY will'also be delivered on Thursday Even- 
ings at eight o'clock. These begin October 14th, and 
will be continued to Easter, 1870. Fee, 11. 11s. 6d. 
Professor TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in Mineralogy and Geology, illustrated by 
a large Number of Specimens, at residence, 149 
Strand, W.C. 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 

Y Purveyors to the Queen 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, 
Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


R HANDEL GEAR, Professor 


of Surgery, begs to acquaint his Friends 
and Pupils that ym returned to town. 


66 Seymour street, Portman square, W. 





OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public 
and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name ante: by sketch, oh ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, an otto, beautifully 
poles, 12s. Pedi traced, with the origin of 
‘amily names; Wills searched ; Arms quartered and 
impaled. The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 rer 
3s. 6d., post free, by T. CULLETON, Genealo 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 





OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 64.; 
Mon s on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 





OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4l. 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Reesire, 25 Cranbourne 
street, W.C. 





ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Hotecpape: and 
100 Envelopes, stam with ram in colours 
without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane), W.C. 





O CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


a STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 


rhe 1s. 
Foie of a Deaple Truss, 81s, é6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
ostage 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d. Postage 
Is. 10d. 
Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Oftice, Piccadilly. Bs, 


UT Yapenebhon STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
0 stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 

and LAMPS for INDIA. . 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and a Orders promptly 
execu 


All articles marked in plain fi 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Manoracrony And Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


FIELD’S 


“TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP 


in Tablets, 5 tolb., beautifully scented, and “ YORK 
AND LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 











at 12. 1s.: all stamped free, and sent to any part of | perfume. Both the above packed in baadsome boxes 
the kingdom for PO. order,—T, CULLETON, 25 | of 3 Tablets each, 1s. per box. 
Cranbourne street, W.C. Wholesale— 
J. C. and J. FIELD, 3¢ UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 
TEW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- . 
GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crests, 79.; 144 FIELD’S 

Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 


grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marqbtis, 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, is. each 
sheet, in Colours.—T. CULLETON, Her Majesty’s 
Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martii’s 
lane), W.C. 





ITING CARDS by CULLETON,— 


Fifty, best quality, post-free, 2s. 3d., including 
the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, fifty embossed envelo with maiden name, 
13s. 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 


25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 





ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—-By means of this invention every 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked with 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, 





t- 

Engraver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
' Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
' Martin’s lane.) 


( Registered.) 
This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties, White 
and Brown Windsor, Honey and Glycerine, &c., 
each tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, 
the whole forming : an A a Bes 5 
and fragrance entirely unique, Pr . per a 
See the name on each. Wholesale of 
J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 





SAUCE.—LEA X PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
les and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and 
sold by all Dealers 1 a throughout the 
or 














FT a OR TE 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s,, 24s., 30s., and 36s, per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s,, 603., 72s., 
843,, 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden Sherry, 36s. and 42s. 
Choice — Pale, Ss ym or Brown, 488., 548., 
60s. 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 


At 24s,, 30s., 358., 428., 48s., 608., and 84s. 


Port from first class Shippers, 90s., 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 60s., 728., 846. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s,, 428,, 488., and 60s. 


60s., 668., 783.; very ; 
fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryme Christi, lmperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognae Brandy, 48s., 603., 72s., and 
84s. per dozen. 
in ete aptaeineelntar, eigen 

a ce order, or an 

quantity will be forwarded immediately by bed 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30 KING'S ROAD. 


(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 





UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 


most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on Saleat WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the Sales. 

















Carvers 
Table | Dessert 
Ivory Handles per Dozen. Kuives.| Knives. fA 
a ais dis & 
inch ivory handles ............ 13. | 10 6 5. 
inch fine ivory balanc 
TEND “incense: dhiesomdresoveh SB 40.4 4 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles...) 21... | 16 . 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ...... 2a. [a . 8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory 
gee Fp eae 04 nesdo den s 4 2 e j 
Ditto, with silver ferules ...... ! 
Ditto, with silvered blades .... 46 . | 33 13 6 
Nickel electro silver 23 wr. 7 6 





The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. ?’ 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 


of Wi sends a CATALOGUE = and post- 
paid. "ir emetes upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 
Electro-plate and Table Cutlery, 

Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and 

Dish Covers, Baths and Toilet W. 
Hot-water Dishes, Tron and Brass 

Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed. 

Marble Chimney-pieces, | Bed-room Cabinet - 
Kitchen Ran ture, 

Lamps, G: Turnery Ceraatie, 

Tea Trays, Urns&Kettles, | Kitchen U &e. 





With Lists of Prices and Plans of the large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 14, 2, 3. 





and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. ; , 


gee Pree were WES odd 




















































































































PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. YRETIC SALINE is most im- SHINS 


EXAMINER AND. LONDON REVIEW, OCTOBER 2, 1869. 
638 THE anneal LAadieimenmath ~ macbealeheeterseterenes — SS 
TV Ie aay N & Cc 0 ITY of LONDON . BONDS.— - 
OR ANY | Dyng ILLIAM TAR 3 ge POH 30 
0 OTT keene ee iieeses and = W. I Wa ee i a 
OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssvansty ‘ fey i 4 
; by Da B 3 deli- » Valley Improvement (Money) Act, 1869, (32 and 33 
BAND CuRBS without medicine is REVALENTA D Vict. cap. xx.) . 
BANC, che ra ic etn Reet Oe ; *| Lantos Sing sathren by io Gna Ca 
thy lung an au r 
ne cruggel pocebye tert digestion (dyspensia), Mantles : an pyr ar the femalaing Property in — 
habitual ome Se finds ot fevers . : Ladies selecting their gm ¥ ae ee will + nro wen yok undergo el and 
* os varied Stoc The mprovemen : 
homnermelihy ACTON te tenons A A are oe Bonnets, and oar ves oa weg gp under the supervision of one aah of Clk of yd eo re 4 gra In 
80 . y ” 
tism, impurities, eruptions, hys- ‘ ualified assistants. emain ion of 600,0007. authorised to be raised 
rad iaieability seplstnem scat. Ladies’ thoroughly q SION vsision's oll, ns remainiog portion of 00.0 r ae 
pitation ofthe heart, heartburn, headache, debility, EXPERIENCED ; : ’ The Bonds will be issued at par, under the Com- 
ator cramps, spasms, a — U der Always in attendance, and COnTERY, rivate fitting-rooms | 51 Seal ay the ero aren for sums 4 1,0007., or 
nourishes than meat, i the ground floor. , or 1002. respectively, a period of T 
saves, moroaves, ity times is cost in other remedies. UT ee os ae easing Lnteresh, payabtn half-yearly I n 
THE POPE'S HEALTH RESTORED BY DU : “ Means of Coupons at the Bank of Englach at c2 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—" Rome, ef Clothing. Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, 8.E. rate of 41, rot. cent. annum. . 
2ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- ats The Security provided by Parliament for these 
lent, yd since, haneon'es be ho ee or hh ry gee sy bay men ue sonting charges 
was of 4d. rought 
inal from ois ene, he has confined himself ESTABLISHED AD. 1700. le» Be po Boe ty the Act 31 and 32 Vict. rg s 
entirely to. Du Barry's Revalenta rays Food, xvii, until 5th July, 1889, and chargeable for the J 
eatin a oes dingly benedicla po Aang Be ‘hedith, FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES purpores ot Bom Me gong mg Med wk pol uly, v 
a H e 1s 
and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent food ; . AT ‘ Bonds amounting to 1,260,000/., issued in respect of G 
oo. ly." ~<Aaantte -, oad a dyabenela , the og F ange oe ae Volay Improve- y 
tuart de Decies, 0 ° ments. In the event o @ Fund so continued 
No. 49,892: Fifty years’ age jn ae D E A WN E 4 S a proving ge ye aah conga > a payment c 
yspepsia, nervousness, as cough, Dy interest rin ou their ow 
res yet, Soto Set rote Sere PRICED FURNISHING Lists | "spenues as rotided by the Act ‘se ’ 
Joly, Cure No, 46,270: James } ’ ICED Parties desiring to tender for any of the said Bond 
tting ? Pete rg RA rivate Drawin ice), in the form annexed ; such 
ahd paral boyy In tins, 1lb., %s. 9d.; 12lb., G se see » be accompanied by a payment eee N 
» 5 241bs., 408. : designed pat-| mittance to the said Ban 10 per cent. upon tho 
DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London DEANE'’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed p t applied for. Applications will not be re- 
S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every \ d’ Bronze—three- | mount app Pp ‘ re 
boo Ae att coll Ys Witeal toes » New eaamtlad "variety of style and finish. Tight po s eomg 50s. “ "alt Maia than three o'clock on Tuesday, the sth J 
York. DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons = se best | DEANE'S—Domestic a= ie ne Te Allotment will take place at this Office by J. T. 
. PILLS. manofacture, strongly plated. Bath rooms a q | Bedford, Esq., the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC FI DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | nranwEg—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and | mittee and by the undersigned, on Thursday, the 7th | 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box. Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake approved patterns. instant; and in the event of an amount greater than 
: : Baskets, &c. DEANE’S—Bedsteads in {ron and Brass, with | the sum of 500,000/. being offered, a rateable allotment 
gh by oe preparation is one of the TRAMIGDish Covers and Hot-water Disbes Bedding of superior quality. , (not, less than 1001. in any case) will be made to each 
science modern chemistry , : Lo od ca t. 
has ay aye oe for du first Tin Dish Covers in Sets, 18s., 30s. | DEANE ed pte rm = “Othe Salenes of the amount allotted must be paid at 
twe ne of the present century fo spenk of s care oe yreoos d Cornice-poles, a variety | this Office not later than Friday, the 22nd of October 
for the Gout w copied e romance; but now the) DEANE’S—Papier Maché Ley ‘rors Feat from | DEANE’ OO ten 5 th syed English. instant een payment = Be bapace Berl 
- 21s. w and elega a Rece Oo pa ucin eir 
pt Ca ‘i ap ee Nad ge bmw EAN oe n and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Locters of Allotment and Bank of ingland eposit 
oy Ae fe ife, that public opinion proclaims this | 2: ae and other patent im- DEANES ae Big &e., well es ad, such ~—_ a pinta gram Ale 
peck een -_ -" eat sea —— made, strong, and serviceable. sealed by the Court et Cumsene Council. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine-} DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, | ppanwEs—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers,|°"; terest will commence from the dates of payment 
the Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- Garden Rollers, Wire work, &c. | +) 6.0) respectively. 
ment their use, and are certain to prevent i ‘ede ull, respec 
disease attacking any vital part. pots, &e. DEANE'S— Harness, Saddles, and “ orse C ea, 8?| Printed forms of Application will be furnished at 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through | pe awE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a poten gohan be the premises, of | 15, Office and at the Bank of En gland. 
any Che . large and handsome assortment. e ? , BENJAMIN SOOT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, dhall, 
OL oh cape aay oa A Discount or 6 PER czst, vor Cash Payments or £2 AND UPWARDS. Ist October, 1869. 
and PILLS.—Ltstigssnxes, ADACHE, \ CATION: ] 
Fiatutency.—Winter brings these symptoms, so . .- [FORM OF APPLI : P 
tly the of serious and, CITY OF LONDON BONDS. f 
wn negleta, too ofter terminating in pay or DEANE AND CO. (xing witiam story LONDON BRIDGE. LOIRE ‘RF LRGOEH-AONPS 
apoplex . moment dimness ? ’ 
be ; rubbed into’ ¢ pe and glands of the : LBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS 
HO RN ° 
Te eS LACK'S ELECTRO PLATE, (muuemmrm 
thoroughly guaranteed by a obedience to the ; ‘ t 
of thees pariiying and psn readin The By Elkington's Patent Process, . | "To the Chamberlain of the City of London, : 
Olutment and Pills act by yom A i Nickel bination of two metals ing such Sir, t] 
blood from head, balancing the Is a of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combinatio : : I hereby tender the sum of E 
removing all teams from over-gorged veins, valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. gy [eta 4 — oy af Deposit of 10 per cent. upon the ‘ 
invigorating the nervous systems. of 
= ; s Pounds, on account of A pone of puts pert of fe 
ROS charges i EO RR eS. 600,0004,, to be raised the ration 
LEX. “ Oy dyeing the Tr a BLUE : . of Lankan, under the abovementioned ‘Act, for com- dl 
hair, Ladies from 10s. 6d.; Gentlemen from 80s. and 38s. per dozen. leting the purchase of Lands and the execution of e 
5s.; Whiskers from 2s. 6d. The Dye is most easy of ‘orks connected with the Holbora V. Viaduct 0 
use, anyone can apply it. Its price is 8s. éd., is sent DBs Ss BR T FOR EF S, and Improvements; and I request that City Bonds 
free in jecing-na40 High Holbere State 208, ‘and 30s. per dozen may be delivered to me, or to my order, in respect r 
colour when ordering.—248 H Holborn. . pe ° thereof, ip Recondense with og vey megan ~ t 
x respect 0 Loao, w n ma ( 
PANISH FLY js the acting ingredient TARE ge a public; viz. : , 
Ai in a pl DOMES: AAWTRAM DES Otly 30s, an - per dozen, (ié Bonds of particular yng are required, here 
speed uces w 8 thickens hair state details 
Ba g Ot Pee eae a pees Se SO DEsSsBSE RTF SPOON Ss, Bonds for £1,000 each 
London, and ali chemists. : 20s, and 30s. per dozen. ——: | 
' §sPOONS, Total... £ } 
ONDERFUL DISOOVERY— THz. 
tion ney dissolves the corn in & few nana, on eat aa eo. BE Quality, or Description ; that 
Vv Price sen 8. each. 
sixty stamp. 248 High Holborn, Londos, and all 7 Dated this day of October, 1809. , 
cbaiale TABIH KNIVES, ) 
AIR.CURLING FLUID, 248 High 11s., 14, 6d., 168. 20s., and 22s. per dozen. ~ VERLAND ROUTE — 1 
LEX: ROSS'S CUR The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL : 
2 ee teers OL = STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- | 
immediately it is applied. Sold at 9s. 6d., 5s, 6d., and CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. | Gere and reosive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers | 
poe i pent post-free for 54, @4, and 144 stamps./ Orders above £2 sent Oarriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. ("Be Southampton, From Marseilles. 
: GIBRALTAR way y - 
; : at 2 p.m. 
DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. Y MALTA ” = P 
The Medical Profession for Thirty years have) RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND atexaxoma " ome 
approved of this pure solution of as the ADEN ” * 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, (opposITE SOMERSET House.) rere ge ” " 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and , MADRAS : 
dalees since is epecally adapted for LADIES, | cacurta | Spmasterery | “Tak. Ant err 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. K LAZENBY and SON’S LAMPLOUGH'’S SINGAPORE | fuerele Satar- “y 
DINNEFORD AND OCO.,, ° : 





JAPAN 
CHEMISTS E. LAZENBY and SON, sele Proprietors of the portant in restoring health, cures Headac Saturday, Oct. 2, (Sunday, Oct. 10, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, | Gigdiness, Sea or Bilious Sickness. is most aa  siibetakts p.m. Andevery | 7 a.m. And ray 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world Sauces, and Condiments 80 long and favourably dis- | tive in Eraptive or Skin Affections, and forms a oarth Saterday | fourth — Sanday 
"__ | tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution moat in thereafter. thereafter. 
: : the public the preparations whieh are | mow inv eI SOA NT CAPUNN 21 Dares tanshesd oh be the Battleds Doda Bison 
ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES | put pp and thotied ty dere eee thie ceoae 


H. LAMPL Navigation Com ’s 
_#H PLOUGG, 113 Holborn hill, London. svigation Company ary at, the ilesses's 
FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, os street, London, or Oriental 
E.C. FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, esses 


~ | To form two Settees and two Eas Chairs, a great é 
ARVEY’S SAUCE— improvement on the ordinary Otvoman. Only of VERLAND TRUNKS for 
the dlagitan » en rae CAUTION Toe ateaivers. of | Gin, cole- pier 7s al SS ot Trunks, ‘Ladies’ ‘Trewelling eens, : 
tags Wace mu alin itera nay | nent ataPaceaet bs E'TARAY S| a and 08 aes et te aru, wl Lay Seo Pekin ee ee 
thas that gentleman will ek yats w Bou bears the 4 signed Factory, #4 and 5 Ghogieg irae ere) aS: Seen, ond 
ake accomplish DN, used so many years, ’ | GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, 





for EITHER SKX.—Speed Thirty to Fifty | With a view to mislead the pablic.—o0 Wigmore 
per hour; self-balancing and propelling also 
ed by a civil 


hill These 
Stree We FI DDING, Esq, Batontes, #1 Klas 


"s Patent Sclvorupdieg and 
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HE GREAT OCEANIC TELE- In on handsome volume. a a ENT at 5,64,and 6PER- 
GRAPH COMPANY, Limited. Just published, wid ty ysis Portrait of the a ae price 21s., 1 -oprie-geb.outhediaay, vasrran 


IRELAND TO NOVA SCOTIA DIRECT. 
Companies’ Acts, and 1867. 
Capital 000. 

(With power to increase). 

In 30,000 A Shares and 30,000 B Shares of £10 each. 


The A Shares are guaranteed a Preferential Divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. by the B or Ordinary Shares. 


Deel. £1 per share—bs, on application and 158. 
on 


Containing upwards of one hundred 


No Calls t6 be made exceeding £2 10s. per share, 
nor at less intervals than Two Months. ° 


A, CONCORDANCE TO THE, ENTIRE WORKS. OF 
, ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. . 


BY D. BARRON BRIGHTWELL. 


and twenty-five thousand references, 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO. 





: CHAIRMAN, 
The Right Honourable Earl Poulett. 


DIREctons. 


Sir Edward Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. 

Jacob Brett, Esq., C.E., Great Portland street, W. 

Walter H. Bosanquet, Esq., 22 Austin Friars 

G. Carleton fF eomeg Esq., Director Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

W. T. Harward, Esq., American Merchant, East 
India Avenue, hall street. 

Colonel P. L. C. Paget, Farnham, Surrey. 

Samuel Ryland Phipson, Esq., The Cedars, Putney 

J. Taylor, Esq., The Grove, Clapham road. 


Soxicirons, 
Messrs Sewell and Edwards, Gresham house, E.C. 


BY LORD 


This day is published, Octavo, 14s., 


THE ODES AND ERODES OF 
HORACE; 


A METRICAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 


WITH 
INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES. 


LYTTON, 


WITH LATIN TEXT. 





_  Broxgre, 
J.C, and C, W. Morice, Warnford. court, E.C., and 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





their Correspondents. 


BANKERS. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, and its 
Branches. 

CoNsuLtIna ENGINEER. 
J. A. Longridge, Esq., M.1.C.E., Poets’ Corner, 
Westminster 
EvectrictaN.—Mr Peter Ramsay, E.E. 

Avuptrors, 


HOW 


Author of 


This day is published, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 
TO GROW AND 


BY S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
‘A Little Tour im Ireland.’ 


SHOW THEM. 





T. 8. Evans, Esq., Coleman-street buildings. 
(And one to be chosen by Shareholders. ) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SECRETARY, pro tem.—Mr H. R. Forster. 
TeMPonany OFrices. HE LONDON 
101 Gresham house, Old Broad street, E.C. (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720). 


- FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE 
ASSURANCES. 


Head Office.—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
CORNHILL, E.C. 


West-end Office.—No. 7 PALLMALL, 8. W. 
Goveanon.—JAMES BLYTH, Esq. 
Scs-Governorn.—EDWIN GOWER, Esq. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The objects of this Cgmpany are to provide cheaper 
and more ae | Ocean telegraphic my tas 
generar esent case, by a direct line from 
the South-West Const of Treland to Sable Island and 
Halifax, Nova Seotia, which is, in complete Tele- 
graphic communication with New York and America 


generally. Dsrorr-Govsraxon.—DAVID POWELL, Esq. 
This Company’s operations are based on a system DIRECTORS. 
of Deep Sea Nathaniel Alexander, ; Robert Gillespie, Esq. 


peraphy, admitting the selection of 
that route, which is free from the risks of icebergs 
and ensheroams and enables the line of communication 


. on, Esq. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, | A. C, Guthrie, Fog, * 
ankey, 


to be most cheaply constructed and laid, releasing . Jobn Alexander 
the Telegraph from its dependence on a ‘‘ Great Hoty Brand, Esq. Esq. 
”" and a saving of 40 per cent. on| Edward Budd, Esq. Louis Hath 


H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Charles L all, Beas 
Capt. R. W. , RN. 
William Renhie, N 

F. Robertson, Esq. 


P. F. 

Robert Ryrie, Esq. 

— + Ta 

. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
West-End Office, No. 7 Pallmall, 8. W. 


Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Charles William Earle, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
TOTAL ABOLITION OF DUTY. 


Policies are now granted by the Corporation upon 
every description of Property at most moderate 
rates. 


first cost, with extra working capacity. 


Another material feature in the adoption of this 
route is, that it isa through route, and avoids the 
dangers to which the present Atlantic Telegraphic 
communications are subject from the breaking down 
of any tributary lines they are obliged to use. 


The tariff of the Atlantic Telegraph Companies is 
now reduced to 3s, per word. This Company proposes 
to commence with a uniform rate of 1s, 6d. pe ‘ 
or és. for a message of ten words, with 7s. 6d. for 
every additional five words; press news amd dis- 
patches 1s. per word, 


The natural increase in telegrams isin a geo- 
metrical ratio inversely to tye reduction of tariff, and 
ana somewhat to our Postal Service, as has 
been fully demonstrated telegraphically, not only in 
this country, but elsewhere; consequently the 
Directors of this Company are doubtful whether they 
should not have red the rate still further, but 
have resolved that the public shall answer the ques- 


ton. Notice is hereby given to persons assured against 
The suecess of the Atlantic Cables opens up a wide Fire that the Renewal Receipts for Insurances due at 
field for commercial enterprise; whilst the high tariff Michaelmas are ready to be delivered, and that such 
rates incident to those costly cables, the amount of Insurances as shall remain unpaid after Fifteen Days 
capital sunk and routes adopted, only point to the | from the said Quarter-day will become void, 
great public advantages to be obtained from com~| Damage caused by explosion of Gas made good. 
petition, induced more especially from the fact that| Commission allowed to Brokers and Agents effect- 
the copra of By Atlantic Companies are >| ~ ing Forgien anv Sup Insurances against Fire. 
aggregate threefold that which will ‘be now needful | LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
I aay wt direct lines of communication from point | Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any 
pe ween Euro deduction for expenses of management, are allotted 
. 7 to the Assured. This arrangement will be found to 
to Sable Island ig 2,000 nautical miles,—450,000/. be more advantageous to the Policy holders, than an 
will provide for the construction of the Main Line | apparently larger proportion of the Profits, subject 
from point to peint, ineluding all rights and privileges, | t> the expenses of management. : 
leaving an ample margin for contingencies and com- 
letion of the communication to Halifax. The | MARINE DEPARTMENT, 
irectors have received offers to construct the lineon| Marine Insurances are effected at the Head Office 
these terms, the Contractors offering to take a large | of the Corporation. 
proportion of the contract price in Shares, of which- JOHN P,. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ever class the Directors elect to allot them. 
Estimating the traffic and the rate of trans- 
eoleslenl “ah Gale eatin aan dloon of 19 ORTH BRITISH and 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of 


Alfred Daniel Chapman, 


Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. 
Peederiok a Beles Esq. 
-Dalgety, 
Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 
John Entwisle, Esq. 
“> Louis Monck Gibbs, 





No charge whatever made for Duty or Policy, 
however small the sum insured. 





and America, 
The distance from the South-West Coast of Ireland 





hours only as the working day, the 
aggregate receipts for the year would 





amount to , . . ,. . . . . . £219 000 g 
Less Working Expenses, . 000 Parliament. 
AS. oR £2 FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
£190,000} Policies should be renewed within fifteen days from 
Deduct 10 per cent. to form a Reserve Fund 19,000 the setts costed. pts may be had of the vastons 


Agencies and Branches, and at the Head Office. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
30,000 "9 West-End Office, 8 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


September, 1869. 


10 pee cent. Preference Guarantee on the A 


bt leave upon fie. Ratienate of ete 
ths Lise) a nett prot cc oe BRuene et £141,00 





Weerer? DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid of 


ASSURANCE | 





uacks. Free on receipt of postage stamp.— Address 
decretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingbam. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 New Buatpoe Srager, Buackrasans, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 


The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire Department—¢é per Cent. of the Premiums paid 


on First Class Risks. 
Life ment—60 per Cent. of the Premiums o 
. all Policies of the first series. ° 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 


The Direetors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 1 Old Broad street, E.C., 
and Nos, 16 and 17 Pallmall, W. 
Instituted 1803. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000- 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this 
Company on every description of property, at 
moderate rates of premium. 

Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be 
renewed before the 14th of October, or the same will 
become void. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance 
should induce Policyholders and all intending In- 
surers to protect themselves fully from loss b fire, | 
which can now b> done at a net annual cost of from 
1s, Cd. cent. upwards. 

Septennial Policies charged only six years’ “g 
miam. 

Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 


The usual commission allowed on Foreign and 
Ship Insurances. | 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. | 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. Established 1821. Subscribed 
ee Two Millions. 11 Lombard street, L ndon, 
4 DIRECTORS. 
CuatnmMan—William Steven, Esq. 
Deruty-Cuamuan—Frederick H. Janson, Esq, 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. . 











onham-Carter, E«q. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. |G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. MPL 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | John Martin, Ret 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Bart. ames Mocria, Bet. 
James Goodson, Esq. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Heary Vigne, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Szcaztany—Tbhomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Acrvary—Saml. Brown, Esq. 
2.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
must be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th of October. 
The Government Duty is totally abolished. 
Frospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement 
of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Braneb, free 
on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 
Secretary. 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 24d. a Pint. | 

SK for LIEBIG COMPANY'S 

MEAT. Only sort ted 

genuine gt Baron Lib fons 
nature is on every genuine jar. 

se pee to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 





Dutch, and other Governments, 








Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the f terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent., 
for 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 cent. per annum. Interest payable 
“yearly y cheque, or by coupons attached to the 
as ma desired 


half. 
Bon y be ° 
A rticulars to be made at the Office 


plications for 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


street, London, 
iM SS 8 S 5, Boe ie 
STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 

LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and 
os STATIONERY, post free. 

BRITISH and REIGN STATIONERY 
COMPANY, 8, 10, and 1? Garrick street,’ Covent 
garden, London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BSERVATIONS on the CON- 
VERSION and APOSTLESHIP of ST 
Sebel See Lend Crone Leaver. bh an 
ntrodu t Henry Rogers. 
Crown $r0, t, cloth boat 
The PARABLES of OUR LORD 
EXPLAINED and APPLIED. By the Rev. 
Francis Boveprutoy, M.A., Rector of Wool- 
beding, Sussex. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, cloth 
rT . 


MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH 
MARTYRS. By the Rev. C. B, Tartan, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition. Numerous fine 
Engravings. 7s. 6d, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 

“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With nume- 
rous Engravings by Eminent Artists. Imperial 
8vo. 6s. 6d. in cloth boards, elegant. 

JACQUES BONNEVAL; or, The 


Days of the Dragonnades, By the Author of 
‘Mar Powell.’ » Royal 16mo, 23. 6d. cloth 


boards. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western road. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 














On Saturday, October 9th, demy 4to (32 pp.), price 
Sixpence, 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Montaty Reconp or Lirenatons, Learntne, 
ScrBNos, AND Ant. 





The First Number will contain Papers by the 


following writers, amongst others: 
Mr Matthew Arnold. Professor Niéldeke (0 
Profeses a F.R.S. —. N ham. 
r * * . . . xen 
Sir Jobn Labor, Bart., = ark Pattison. 
F.R.S. Mr G. A. Simcox. 
M. Gustave M , Professor Westwood, 
Professor Max Miller. F.S.A. 
M. Adolphe Neubauer (of 
Paris). 





And a hitherto unpublished document written b. 
LORD BYRON at Venice in 1816, relating toh 
separation from LADY BYRON. 

the destruction of 


Also the only true account of 
LORD BYRON’S AUTOBIOG RAPHY. 
all Booksellers and News 


*," Orders received 
ats. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


Price 2s. 6d., 
J hic THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
N 
1, 








o. XXVIL. OCTOBER, 1369. 
The Death of Christ ; the Atonement Con- 
troversy. By G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. 
2. Christianity in India. By H Beveridge, 
Bengal Civil Service. 
3. Renan’s St Paul. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
4. The Jewish Messiah. I. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. ‘ 
5. Modern Materialism and its Relation to the 
Doctrine of Immortality. By John Owen. 
6. Frederick William. Faber. By Presbyter 
Anglicanns, 
7. Miscellanea Theologica. 
Publishers: Messrs WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for - 
OCTOBER, 1809. No, DCXLVIII. Price 


23. 6d, 
CONTENTS : 
A Year and a Day.—Conelusion. 
The Old Monk in the Belfry. 
Juventus Mundi. 
The War in Paragusy. 
Cornelius O'Dowd. 
Forfeiting Paradise.—Persano.—A L 
ness Requiring no Capita 
« Land ” Question. 
A Great Whig: Seneoalaet. 
Charles Reade’s Novels. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
UN 1.0 Nb BBs 
WITH REMARKS ON THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS 





t Busi- 
ying the 





ON TRADES’ UNIONS. 
By Jamzs Srrritno, 
Author of ‘ from the Slave States.’ 
Gl w: 


JAMES MACLEHOSE. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
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CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISUING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ALSO SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING AND DRIVING CLOAKsS, 


ENTRANCE A'tT’ THE 


ALWAYS IW GREAT CHOICE. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER 


CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





ry 


THE, NEW NOVELS. 


——_—9——— 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. 


Griiszet, Author of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ ' Shir- 


ley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The separate portions of this story are told so 
distinctly and powerfully that we canoot help being 
interested and nscinated:”—Times, 

“ An extremely interesting novel.”—Athensam. 

“We doubt whether Mr Gilbert hes ever before 
written a story of so continuous and intense an 
interest,”—Spectator 


VIOLA. By the Author of ‘Caste,’ 
' Pearl,’ &¢. 3 vols. 

A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 
of ‘Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady 
Buake. 3 vols. » 


tee fascinating and wholesome novel.”—John 
a 


URSULA'S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant novel.”—Athenzum. 
ILURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlbro’ st. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS 
THIS DAY, 


— 





1. 
SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 
' PARAGUAY. A Narrative of Personal Service 
and Captivity the P; By 
G. F. Masreaman, Assist. Para- 
guayan Military Service. With Map. 8vo, 12s. 


u, 
OLDTOWN FOLKS. By the Author 
of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 3 vols. Third Edition. 


“ This oes See De ses, 0 we ony te 


predict it will, by its intrinsic 


1. 
LORNA DOONE. A Romance of 
Exmoor. By R. D. Buackmonsz. 8 vols. 


“Continually reminds us of the best of Scott's 
novels,”—Spectator. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARS- 
TON, 188 Fleet street. 


ILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC 
SPELLING. Sixth Edition. Price 2s, 6d. 


Counters may be had. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria lane. 


* Now ready, price 6s., for OCTOBER, 
i be BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER. 


I. National Education in Ireland. 
If, Crabb Robinson's Diary. 
J1f. Nottingham. 
1V. Pre-Historic land. 
V. The Works =% ourgém ff. 


VIL icism in Excelsis. 
VIIL. The Later Life of De Foe. 
1X, The Hundredth Number of the ‘ British 
Quarterly.’ 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 2 
Paternoster row. 
Now ready, price 6s., 
E WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXII. OCTOBER, 1869, 





cloth, 








13 Great Marisorovucn Srreer. 


MESSRS HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


0 


Volume II. of Her Majesty's Tower. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
8vo, 15s. [October 16. 





Cowrrents : The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Court—Lord Grey of Wilton—Old 
English Catholics—The English Jesuits—White Webbs—The Priests’ Plot—Wilton Court 
—Last of a Noble Line—Powder-Plot Room—Guy Fawkes—Origin of the Plot—Vinegar 
House—Conspiracy at Large—The Jesuits Move—in London—November, 1605— Hunted 
Down—In the Tower—Search for Garnet—End of the English Jesuits—The Catholic 
Lords—Harry Percy—The Wizard Earl—A Real Arabella Plot—William Seymour—The 
Sdene—Pormit-ctead in the Tower—Lady Frances Howard—Rebert Carr—Powder 
Poisoning—The End. 


The Unkind Word, and other Stories. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
2volr, 2s, 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D. 


Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
By R. H. STORY, Minister of Rosneath. _ 


With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs OLIPHANT, 
~“Kuthor of ‘The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.’ 


2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


Noblesse . Oblige. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘The Huguenot Family,’ &. 
3 vols, [October 11. 


Francis the First, and other Historic 
Studies. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 


2 vols,, 21s. 


Debenham’s Vow. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &. 


3 vols, 


Guy Vernon. 
By the Hon. Mrs WOULFE. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Robert Falconer. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. LL.D. 


Forming the New Volume of ‘Hurst anp Biacxert’s Sranparp Liprary.’ 5s. 





Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 118. HE ART-JOURNAL for 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE OCTOBER (price 25. 6d.) contains the 





I. The Quakers. : 
II. The and Prose Remains of Arthur. 
Hugh 


ut Water Supply of London. 


The rf han 1 our Tr, 
V. f ribes on 


VI. The Natural History of Morals. 
VIL. The Albert Life swt ta ot 
vu. Compulsory Education. ' 
- Prostitution ; its Sanitary Superintendence b 
the State: an Extract from the Tloventa 
degen et the Medical Officer of the Privy 


Contemporary Literature: 1. Theol and Philo- 
Ho i me Pepities, Sociology, oa Travels.—3s. 
Lettres, —6, Art. im ae eet 26 


Loalon: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternos‘er row. 


FOR OCTOBER, following 
With Illustrations by Ropgut Baanzs and LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
I. The Return of the Runaway, after J. Clark. 


Georneg pu Mavuulsn. 
If. In the Highlands, after R. Carrick. 


CORRETE 5 LIL. The Lost ig. 
Put Yourself in His Place. (With an Illustration.) ie Leet iad, eter he ‘Pesces by 3. G 
Chapters XILI.—XI1X. Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to 


The Change in the Cabinet: an Episode under the | the Fine Arts, &c. 
S, ‘Second a Part I. By Matthew i Lenten VIRTUE and CO , Ivy lane, Paternoster 
Ww. 


Arnold. 
The First and Last Kiss, By Philip Bourke Marston. 
The Catalan Rover—Roger de Flor. 
Against Time. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter I. Friends Abroad. 


» _1L A Peep Behind the Curtain. 
II. Relations at Home. 





ONCRETE BUILDING.—See the 


BUILDER OF THIS WERK, 4d:, or by 
post 5d.—Tilustration of Bristol-street Architecture 
—Portrait of Mr Sydney Smitke, R.A.—Alnwick 
Castle, with a Plan—Effect of Cement on Metal— 


Wontaa’e inves +n Social Science—The Louis XVI. Room at South 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


ROLAND YORKE. 
By Ms HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


THE STORY OF MY LOVE. 


8 vols. 


VERONIQUE. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘ Love's Conflict, &.,’ 
3 vols. 


HIRELL 
By J. SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife.’ 
_ 8 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 
By ALBANY FON BLANQUE, 
Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 


3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE, 
By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 
2 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT, 
By J. A. ST JOHN BLYTHE. 
3 vols. «+ 


MY INSECT QUEEN, 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 


8 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





Just ready, a new and cheaper edition, price 6s., of 
Y RECOLLECTIONS of LORD 


BYRON, with those of the Eyewitnesses of 
his Life. By the Countess Guicero.t. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., 15s., 
HE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. 


By Water Farqusar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Forming the New Volume of ‘The 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





Price 1s., Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 120. 
FOR OCTOBER. 
Contents oF Tox NuMDER: 


1.—Professor Seeley on ‘ Roman Imperialism.’ 
2—A Brave iy.’ By the Author of ‘Jobn 
ay Gentleman.’ Chapters VII.— 
3.—Mr R. H. Huatton’s ‘St Paul.’ 
4.—~‘ Our Friends in the a 
5.—The Rev. J R. Green's ‘Abbot and Town.’ 
6.—* Lines.” By Alice Horton. 
7.—‘Estelle Russell.’ Chapters XXXV.— 
XXXVII. 
8.—The Rev. Charles Kingsley on ‘ Women and 
M ye? Oriidge on ‘ The Cor ti 
.—Mr B. ri on ion 
: of Lon and their Records.’ ™ 
10.—Mr W. H. Pollock's ‘ Below the Heights.’ 





Price 1s., Monthly, Illustrated, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
FOR OCTOBER. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 

PART I. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES, MP., 
Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
To be completed in three monthly parts. 


MALBONE: an Oldport Romance. By 
T. W. Hicernson. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


London: Printed by CHARLEs W. Pucuvas 26 ruins’. at 
hisPrinting-othiee, Number 16 Little street, 
in the P of St James’s, W: , in the 

County of Middlesex, and published by GEoxGt 
Lapnuam, of Number 9 W: m street, in the 

















The Silkworm Campaign, Italy 1869. 


Kensington, &e. &e.—1 York street, Covent garden, 


SMITH, ELDER, aud CO., 15 Waterloo place. | W.C., and «ll Newsmen. 





Strand, in the aforesaid County of Middlesex, at 
Number 9 Wellington street aforesaid.—Saturday, 
October 2, 1869. 


od SE TT A REY A ET ITNT SERIF A LE ETT 


